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LONDON DURING THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Tuer Exhibition becomes more popular from day to day. 
question asked some months ago was, Shall the Crystal Palace ever 
The reply was enthusiastically in the negative. 


be pulled down ? 
The question now is, Shall the treasures of the 
Exhibition be dispersed? There is a general 
feeling growing in intensity, that the assem- 
blage of articles now classified together in the 
long avenues, spacious courts, and elegant 
galleries of that marvellous edifice ought to 
remain a permanent source of instruction and 
delight to the people of all ranks and classes— 
a living museum of the arts and industry ot 
the living world. It seems likely that funds 
will not be wanting for the purpose, and that, 
after all expenses are paid, sufficient will re- 
main to keep up the Building, and to purchase 
the most important of the articles exhibited. 
Such a result, which no one was sanguine enough 
to imagine a few months ago, is now considered 
by sober people as highly desirable, and not at 
all impracticable. There remains but another 
step in the progress of opinion to be made, and 
then we shall have the realization of Mr. Pax- 
ton’s idea, of a gratuitous admission of the 
people on certain specified days. 

These are the great facts and feelings of the 
week with regard to the Exhibition. A few of 
the minor moralities connected with it deserve 
notice. For the nonce, and until further orders 
and new arrangement, London is not simply the 
capital of a great nation, but the metropolis of the 
world. The Exhibition has deprived it of its 
local character, and rendered it nolonger English 
merely, but cosmopolitan. As the Confederation 
of the Swiss Republic chooses from time to time 
a new capital, cr central seat of power, from 
among the towns and cities of its cantons, which 
is dignified with the name of the “ Vorort,” or 
“Fore-place,” so London may be named, at 
present, the Vorort of the Great Industrial Con- 
federation of Christendom. 

The English are great travellers. Ever since 
the peace of Waterloo let loose the swarms of 
our sight-seeing countrymen to visit every nook 
and corner of Europe—to admire fine scenery 
—to pry into collections of pictures and curiosi- 
ties, and to cultivate the national taste for the 
foreign, the nations of the Continent have been 
familiar with the long purses, the eccentricities, 
and the polyglot accomplishments of the rest- 
less English of the upper and middle classes. 
There needed no facilities of railways to set 
our busy heads of families, and their wives and 
daughters, a-gadding in the autumnal season in 
search of fresh air and new scenes. But our 
Continental friends have not returned our visits. 
‘They have seen us abroad, and not at home ; 
and have, for the most part, been slow to 
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understand what inducements we could have to travel. While it has 
been rare to find an educated Englishman who did not speak French, 
or perhaps German and Italian, more or less perfectly, and who 
did not know by personal inspection the main features of the 
most celebrated of the Continental cities; it has been still more 
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rare, among the same classes in France or Germany, to find a man who personally knew any- 
thing about London or who could speak, or even read, the English language. Frenchmen 
of the highest standing in art, arms, literature, and the learned professions, found a world in 
France, and did not look beyond it. Germans were similarly ignorant of all but Germany, and 
wondered whether it were disease of the mind or of the body that forced Englishmen abroad. But 
nous avons changé tout cela, . And, what with the Crystal Palace and the facilities afforded by the 
railway system, without which the Exhibition would not have been possible, the people of the 
Continent have, for the first time, been smitten with the love of seeing strange parts. Already 
this intercourse has produced a good effect: the columns of the French press bear pleasant testi- 
mony to the more kindly feeling consequent upon more intimate knowledge which the Exhibition 
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has been the means of producing ; and a whole host of errors, 
misconceptions, and prejudices bid fair to be driven for ever out 
of the heads of our nearest neighbours. 
longer am ogre, but a genial and courteous gentleman. 
old ‘oke about the gloom, smoke, and dirt of London, and the 
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austerity, inhospitality, and semi-lunacy of the 
English character, has been dissipated, and our 
Parisian friends confess that the “sombre” city 
has produced the gayest, most fairy-like, most 
beautiful and original building in the world, and 
that these gloomy English people are positively 
well dressed, as pleasure-loving, as agreeable, 
and as polite as the French themselves. They 
joke us a little about our public statues and 
buildings, as well they may; but they forgive 
much for the sake of the Crystal Palace. Mr. 
Paxton has, in fact, wiped off a national re- 
proach, and blunted the edge of a criticism, 
that, as regards other parts of London, might 
have found more than sufficient to whet itself 
upon to a most razor-like sharpness. 

There was at one time a fear that London 
would suffer in the estimation of strangers, for 
all time to come, by the extortionate prices 
demanded for lodgings and food during the 
period of the Exhibition. But this fear has 
blown aside. The lodging-house keepers and 
the exploiteurs of furnished houses, though at 
one time inclined to be exorbitant in their de- 
mands, have come to their senses, and foreign- 
ers in London may be lodged almost, if not 
quite, as reasonably as usual. The price ot 
food has remained the same, and the only ex- 
tortion that has really taken root and flou- 
rished, and served to give us a bad. character 
in the eyes of our visitors, is the vile attempt of 
the omnibus proprietors to raise their fares 
twenty-five per cent. But we rejoice to see that 
the omnibus people are likely to be losers by 
their impudent rapacity, and that the fourpenny 
fares will not pay. 

The cosmopolitan aspect of London is strik- 
ing. We have not only the InLusTRATED 
Lonpon News, in French and German, appeal- 
ing to the sympathies of our guests in their own 
language, and telling them all about the Exhi- 
bition and other matters, but the daily papers 
are interlarded with French and German 
articles. With a kind regard for the stranger, 
our police and other authorities have be- 
come as polyglot as the press. An an- 
nouncement in the Strand directs the German 
to the “ Eisenbahn,” and the Frenchman to the 
“Chemin de Fer.” The Government aids the 
good work of fraternization, and throws open 
the arsenal at Woolwich, and the great national 
dockyards, to the inspection of strangers ; and 
our great nobles throw open their picture-gal- 
leries and parks to the visits of the people gene- 
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rally, whether native or foreign. The city of London’ is about to*j 
entertain the Foreign Commissioners. ‘The artists of England 
have given a public dinner to Herr Kiss and the other foreign 
sculptors and artists, whose works have tended so greatly to the 
beauty and utility of the Exhibition; and other festivities of a similar 
kind are spoken of. All these circumstances are new and cheer- 
ing, and are among the minor amenities for which we have to be 
grateful to the Great Exhibition. 

Until the present time, the upper and middle classes, both of | 
Great Britain and the Continent, are the only classes who have come 
to London. The multitudes have not yet made their appzarance; 
but when the price of admission shall be reduced to a shilling, the 
excursignists will rush in by the cheap trains from every part of the 
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most honest-looking -.bindinge in the’ show is contributed by 
at once the source of his power and the object of his reverential service. | Mr. Tarrant, a copy of “Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Works” in oranger 
The figure is not without dignity, though we hardly think it well adapted | coloured Morocco, richly gilt, and with alittleinlaying of other leathers. 
to the occasion. It is, moreover, remarkable as a palpable adaptation of | Clarke, of Frith-street, shows a variety of good, substantial volumes, in 
the favourite study of John the Baptist, which Raphael, Guido, and | the old “tree-marbled” calf, and regular library bindings—his green and 
Guercino severally treated upon canvass, with very little variation of es- | purple stainings are more curious than admirable. Mr. Bridden and 
‘sential particulars. Mr. Wiseman, from Cambridge, each exhibit large bibles—elaborate and 
Before taking leave for the present of our British contributions in | creditable; and our Scotch friends, sendus a bible beund in white Morocco, 
scripture, gallantry obliges us to make respectful mention of the monu- | inlaid with coloured roses, and ornamented in the centre with a gilt 
mental Iris cross, very beautifully executed in Caen stone, by the Hon. fountain and flowers! From other specimens from the north country, 
Harriet Ross, of Bladensburgh, Rosstrevor. On the one side, in| we are only able to gather that good taste has not yet. been introduced 
the chief compartment, is represented the Crucifixion; on the | to the Scotch bookbinders. Mr. Parker, of Oxford, sends a case hardly 
the elevation of the Serpent in the Wilderness. On | commensurate with his reputation. Mr. Riviere, of Great Queen-street, 
the arms of the Cross are groups of the Good Shepherd and | has, perhaps, the choicest collection of all; he contributes but four books, 
the Return of the Prodigal Son; and down the standard of the and all are excellently well bound.‘ Spencer’s Works” in Morocco, ele- 
Cross are the heads of the four Apostles, and of others of the Disciples. | gantly tooled with lines, somewhat in the “ Grolier’ style, among which 
The expression of many of them is remarkable for power and devotional | the letters V.R, are just traceable. A ‘‘ Common Prayer,” in Morocco, 


regarding the Fallen Angel who is at his feet, pointing up to Heaven as 

































































































































United Kingdom, as well as from the Continent. Paris will Jand 
its thousands per day upon our shores ; and the workers of Shef- 
ficld and Birmingham, of Manchester.and the West Riding, of Glas- 
gow and Bel‘ast, and of countless other industrial towns and districts, 
will pour their teeming myriads into the great cosmopolitan metropo- 
lis, to carryan ay with them, there cannot be a doubt, a remembrance 
“ of-pléasure and instruction to last them for the remainder of their 
*? Jives.. Wog'six months*or more, the intelligent mechanics of our 
distant towns haye been clubbing their weekly shillings and pence 
for this rationat purpose ; and among the many interesting spee- 
taeles which’ London will shortly offer to foreigners, none will be 
more intercsting than the visits of these hordes of working-men— 
the men who made the Exhibition what it is, and who, we fervently 
nope, will derive the greatest advantage from it. 

But the Great Exhibition has its unpopular as well as its popular 
side. City merchants and their correspondents say that it has | 
“killed business” for the season, and they grumble accordingly. 
The caterers for public amusement are still louder in their com- 
plaints. The theatres do. not fill; panoramas—of which 
the name is legion, and which suceeed each other more 
rapidly than“ memory can keep pace with them—are losing 
speculations; and people are so busy with the one Great Exhi- 
bition, that they cannot encourage any minor ones, or find time 
for them if they would. But all these things will right them- 
sélves, Business cannot be “killed” when so much money is 
spent and spendisg; and although it is possible it may have 
slept for awhile, it is certain that it will awake in due seasun. AS 
for public amusements, we believe that there is a chance even for 
th? panoramas. 


A GUIDE | 
TO THE 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 


GREAT 





SCULPTURE. 


(THIND NOTICT.) 


We-made some remarks in our last upon the debasing influence exer- 

cised upon art and artists by the temptation to adopt subjects of por- | 
traiture, as the ready means of attracting notice, if not of ensuring | 
custom ; and how this unfortunate tendency has been almost unavoidably 
fostered by the ignorant and unthinking portion of the public, who are | 
apt. to look at a picture or a statue more on account of the popularity | 
of; the personage whom it represents, than for the manner in which the | 
subject is treated, Royalty, of course, has always engeged the first place | 
in the regards of observers of this class; as, in deference toa mistaken | 
}unctitio of etiquette, it has alxo too gencrally, beth at the Academy and 
elsewhere, commanded the best places in the room, to the exclusiun of 
works uf peal artistic merit. This is a notorious fact—one which has 
been made ground of complaint both with artists and critics time out 
of inind; and we had hoped that, in carrying out the arrangements of 
the Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, the Commissioners 
would have had the courage and the good taste to depart from a custom 
which would have been | 


More honoured in the breach than in th’ observance, 


giving honour where honour is due, and assigning the most pro- 
minent places in the Crystal Palace to the works of the highest 
intrinsic interest and merit. But no! the old courtier rule of criti- 
cism has been permitted to hold fits way even in this grand re- 
public of talent and industry, and the consequence is, that three very 
bud equestrian performances occupy the principal positions in the 
midst of the transept, merely because they pretend to be portraitnres | 
of our beloved Sovereign and her Royal Consort, mounted upon thieir 
favourite chargers. Now, all this is very bad—very weak. We hunibly 
submit, that, so far from an artist having a right to claim our favour for 
a wretched production, because he chooses to call it an equ. strian statue 
ef the Queen, he is entitled to a doub'e meed of rebuke and chastise- 
ment—first, for outraging the dignity of a noble art, and, secondly, for | 
libelling the, outward semblance of an exalted personage, whom we | 
are accustomed to look upon with reverence and respect. Queen Eliza. | 
Leth had # wholesome horror of having her effigy perpetrated by unskil- | 
ful hands; but that was after she had grown old and ugly. Queen Vice | 
toria has no such pretence for interdicting the free exercise of every | 
bungler’s faney in plaster or upon canvass; and though she may smile 
in pity at the result, it would not. be in keeping with her amiable. and 
gexerous disposition to mark any displeasure at it. It is for the public, 
therefore, who wish to perpetuate none but worthy counterparts of their 
high-minded Queen to their descendants, to raise the voice of stern 
condemnation against-every weak and unfaithful attempt at portraiture 
of sach a subject as sooh as it is brought under their nvticé; and 
particularly so when it is ostentatiously paraded before them, with a 
view to further and more expensive proceedings. 1f Mr. James Wyatt had 
kept his equestrian effigies of her Majesty and Prince Albert in his studio 
at Paddington, fur tlte inspection of occasional select Circles of friends ; 
if- he liadeven been temyted to have exhibited them in the seulpture 
dungeon of the Royal Academy, we should have said never a word about 
them. But when we find them, by sheer force of interest, thrust before 
the astonished gaze.of hundreds of thousands of men of intelligéirce 
ard taste, coming from all parts of the world; when we find them; 
through sheer force. of circumstance, inaugurated in their present 
“ proud position” by Royalty itself; andjwhen we find, upom reference to 
the catalogue,. that the artist’s ambition is not satisfied with 
this, that. his crude and disagreeable works: are. not to perish 
with the clay in which they are at present embodied, but that they 
are “ designed for bronze” (the money, of course, to!be. raised by sub- 
scription, or vote of Parliament), we feel called upon to denouncein tima 
the threatened job, and to engage the public to give their moral support 
to’ those whose painful duty it will one day be to refuse their sanction 
to it. Let us have equestrian statues of Queen Victéria and her excel- 
lent’ Consort, by all means, but lef them be such as we may look upon 
without pain and humiliation-works worthy of the august originals, 
and-of the taste of the'age, which these illustrious individuals have done 
86 math to improve, both by their patronage and example. As for the 
miserable productions which have called forth these remarks, we shall 
say no more about them at present: condemning them in toto, 
if would be little consonant with our feelings of respect for the exalted 
personages they have reference to, to enter into detailed points of criti- | 
cism. We have in these observations referred more specifically to the 
two productions by Mr. Wyatt ; justice obliges us to add, however, that 
they may be applied with nearly equal force to Mr. Thornycroft’s eques- 
trian statue of her Majesty, which is only a little less bad than that of 
Mr. Wyatt. 

“ The Subjugation of Satan by the Archangel Michael” is a subject 
ich has been attempted by two British sculptors, whose works are both 
uthern transept. Mr. E. B. Stephenson has treated the subject 
heqnore obvious manner, representing the Archangel as standing erect 
pphant over his prostrate foe. Mr. Lough, on the other hand, has 
ed the Champion of Heayen in a sitting posture, and, instead of 
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} marvel of execution, and may be looked upon as an extremely interesting 
| according to‘schools in the present notice, and must content ourselves 
| with observing.upon.a 


| We gave an Engraving in our last, isan exhibition of considerable animal 


; Senting a Canadian mother weeping for the loss of her child, and pouring 
| the milk from her breast over its grave 


| the intense agony portrayed in the compressed and up-drawn lips and 


| If the 
| pears 


| in bronze, by M. Lequesne—a figure full of spirit and life, and with an 


| contribute. a good. selection. of bindings, 


| * classic” 
| of their workshop. 


| on the “Song. of the Bell,” Moore's Melodies” (very good), and 


for. a@ small bible 


character; and the whole work, coming from the hands of a lady, is'a ofan old style; “Virgil,” in white vellum, rather too much inlaid with 
colours; and a good example of “tree-marbled calf." Bone and Son 
have a case containing some of the best designs for cloth bindings, well 
carried out in all their detail. Westley and Co have a large display: 
among some very good cloth and Morocco examples, we find a huge 
bible, ornamented.on the inside of the cover (whieh is shown to the spec- 
tator) with a Gothic church window, elaborated with a profa:ion of de- 
tail, all tending to prove what excellent workmen, but what wretched 
artists, in this instance, Mesars. Westley. have emplt By way of 
conclusion, let us direct especial attention to a bible in’ tle,‘ Fine Arts 
Court,” contributed by Messrs. Nisbet, but bound by Mfr Hayday, each 
side exquisitely ornamented with a richly-carved panel, in box-wwood, 
designed by Harry Rogers, and carved by his father, Mr. W. G. Rogers. 
This is the only binding worthy of great admiration eontributed by En- 
glish exhibitors. In a future Number, we must turn. to this branch of 
art as shown in the Foreign Division. 


specimen of its kind. 

The works ef'sculpture by various Foreign artists are, as yet, not all 
fully displayed, andthe feférentes to them inthe Catalogue are neces-| 
sarily few. end ufcertains ~We are unable, therefore, to treat them 


fesg which appear more prominently inthe eastern 
nave. we 
M. Simonis’ gigantic performance of Godfrey de Bouillon, of which 


development, but has no pretensions to take rank as a work of high art. 
The treatment is vulgar and exaggerated ; horse and rider being equally 
far removed from the classic mould; whilst the elaboration of armour, 
and the high, uplifted banner (a thing which can _uever well be repre- 
sented in sculpture) fall under the categery of errors so ably 
referred to by Sir C. L. Eastlake, in the passage we quoted from 
his writings in our last weck’s notice. At the base, on cither 
side of this spacious, k; are two little fanciful subjects in 
marble, which, though*4 selves of a vulgar type, are executed 
with considerable jinesse. ~The oné “represents a little urchin, 
stretched at length and at his ease, admiring the hideous physiognomy 
of a little Punchinello with which he is playing; in the other—so pass 
away the fleeting joys of ehildhood—we have his companion blubbering 
over the ruins of his toy drum, which with excessive beating he has 
broken. The heart-full contentment of the one, and the blatant un- 
gvevernable misery of the other, are well depicted, and have obviously 
been taken from nature. 

Another Belgian artist, M. Geefe, has a very pleasing and clever work 
—a female, with most bewitching and coquetish air, cutting the 
claws-of a lion, who, spell-bound and flattered, submits willingly to the 


LIGHT AND ITS APPLICATIONS,’ « 
Ir forms a pleasing task for us to review the application of light; for 
although electricity has beeu made subservient to the will of the manu- 
facturer within the last ten years, and has, therefore, the first claim 
upon our attention, yet some of the phenomena of light have also been 
adapted to the wants of man for the first time within the last few years. 
he vast area of the great Building itself has taught mankind a lesson 
as to the mode in which the glorious light of day may be judiciously used. 
; On entering at the South Transept a spectacle is afforded which fiils the 
Operation. Uudernexth is inscribed a couplet, which explains the moral mind with wonder, and produces an oxerwhelming eff.ct_on the senses 
intended to be conveyed :— | from its novelty, grandeur, and beauty. The Roman Emperors had 
Amour, amour! quand tu nous tiens, | their Colosseum, the Italians have St. Peter’s; but, probably, the scene 
Oa peut bien dire, “ Adieu, prudence !” presented on the opening of the Exhibition has never been exce!led, and 
perhaps can hardly have been equalled. This surpassing beauty is, in 


In paying a passing compliment to this spirituel performance, how- | 
ever, we would by no means be understood to allow its claims as a sub- great measure, owing to the lights and shades and colours with which 
objects are presented to view, and which must render this Building the 


ject worthy of art in its highest walk. 
M. de Cuyper, another Belgian artist, has a marble work, repre- 

most attractive in the world. The Transept is most brillianily lighted, 
insomuch as its noble arched roof is left open to the sky, and is not co- 
vered with calico like the remainder of the Building. Here the light 
| is subdued by stately forest trees and tropical palms, whilst beautiful 
fountains add still further to the loveliness of the scene. Passing from this 
central spot the ligkt becomes more subdued in every direction ; and, as the 
eye wanders up the vistas, the three primitive colours of Sir D, Brewster, 
red, yellow, and blue, strike the eye by the intensity of their brightne-s in 
| the foreground ; but by blending in the distance, by the effect of parrallax 
| and diminished visual angle, the whole as in nature vanishes into a 
neutral gray. To appreciate the genius of Owen Jones, the visitor 
must take his stand at the extremity of the Building, either by the 
eagle at the one end, or by Willis’s organ at the opposite, and then 
ee | he will be enabled to examine the extraordinary scene which is pre- 
sented. Looking up the nave, with its endle:s rows of pillars, the 


BOOKBINDING, 


| Scene vanishes from extreme brightness into the hazy indistinctness 
_ There is but little that can be said in praise of the eontribu- | which Turner alone can paint; and the whole produces an effect which 
Gane of the London Bookbinders, farther -tham that they'show that i, 1, stchitectural display what the vista of the grove and the glade 
great. advances have been made in the art during the last few years : swat ig A gb “te 
among those who work for publishers; and that the binders in Russia _ of the forest 1s to the views ; presenfes, Dy DAIUrAl eceneryi« |, HVE MUS’ 
and Morocco, and calf and vellum, have taken great pains, by elaborate the visitor omit to notice the glare of brilliant light-which crosses the 
ornamentation, to convince .us that..they are fine fellows. But pave, and appears asa little gap in the vast area, covered with cloth t6 
ee ee pean ss a eatiomameanes modify and subdue the brilliancy of the light of day. Even with the 
2 » = Pa . : : d 
stamped leather covers, and..a pleasing .specimen or two of , covering of calico, tao much light enters for some effects, and various 
contrivances have been adopted to lessen it, and render it suitable forthe 
display of particular objects. .A dim religious light is procured by the 
display of the stained glass window of Bernini, of Milan. ‘The furniture 
of Austria must be examined under a Tess powerful glare. The Me- 


) dizval Court and Sculpture Room require their objects to be illuminated 
in white vellum inlaid “with lines of orange and purple leathers, 


My Cabtetul cs tn A ; ti ean | in particular directions. As a scene, a mere display or pageant, the 
making a tasteful pattern. at us here, Once for all, protest | wer mahi or tees RR gr et eR) 
eraiiée Ake absurdity of | décorating © the til Soak” of u gencral effect is capable of aftording the most intense sensual gratifica 


books with | = n ‘ 

pictures: Macothie “and Co. contribtite a large bible, ‘bound jn | tion; and all who witnessed the opening ceremony, declare that, for 
Moroceéo, ‘with’ é bronze ornament rumiing rdund ‘the side;’ another | the pleasure which they received, they would not willingly have missed 
bible; in be hl-work, ad a “ Boccaccio,” in white vellum; inlaid with 


M ; bared i sv] such intense delight.. From the mere sensual. gratification, we have 
range = scune cata wife hgh cenrreueiandiet ‘a English now to pass to the higher mental effect; and in this transition, we can 
illuminated binding,” ashe calls hineelf, has filled: case with examples | Dut feel the poet’s thought when he wrote— 
of this wonderful art, and of the * Victorian” style of binding, © Here is So much the rather thou, celestial light 
a copy of one of the book. covers in the British Museum, very well exc- Niphptity 4 . 
cuted in ‘coloured: leathers: the rest is mere: ‘ faricy stationer’s-work. oe inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Batten, of Clapham, has a ¢ase containing some richly-tooled bindings, rradiate. 


What can we say of such a sub- 
ject, but that it is unnatural, unhealthy, and repulsive? and yet the 
general attitude of the figure is graceful, its execution admirable, and 


the fear-filled eyes is such as to touch the sympathies of all beholders. 

artist had avoided the objectionable incident which ap- 
to have been the. principal motive of his composition, 
had slightly draped his figure after the antique examples, and 
had contented himself with representing a mother simply mourning 
as a mother may do, over the grave of a child, with all the intensity 
of fecling he has thrown into his subject, he would have preduced a 
work of the highest and most telling excellence. | 

Amongst other works in the middle of this avenue is a Dancing Faun, | 


artistic excellence in the anatomical department worthy of the highest 
praise. 


books in calf. Barritt. and Co. next. show the wonders 
Their. huge’ bibles, with the sunk panels, gilt 
metal ornaments, and profuse embellishment, cannot please any one with | 
good taste. The style of decoration on the smaller prayer-books is | 
plagiarised from other binders. Wright, of Noel-street, sends a copy of | 
“Sylvestre”, in morocco, very finely tooled ; and “ Das Nicbelungen Lied,” 


In viewing this Building, we haye not only to consider the result 
which has been already obtained, but we have to study its future ellect. 
The cirkencd reoms, with blanched inmates, will -hencefurth only exist 
im history s more light, more health, more comfort will Le infused into 
our Gwel-ings, and a new order of houses will be built. 

The glass through which the light permeates in this Building is con- 
sidered. by some persons competent to judge as toothin; and it is a sub- 
ject of regret that the rough plate-glass of Hartley, which is only one - 
fourth dearer, but twice’as thick, has not been sustituted for it. The 
property of the glass with which the Building is glazed has ben the 
subject of much discussion amongst gardeners and horticulturists; and 
many declare, that the light passing through it burns or scorches their 
plants; and yet as many more as confidently state that no such result 
oceurs.® For'the last two or three years we have investigated this mat- 
ter with much-attention, and the result of our experience is, that the 
burning of the plants is produced by the gardeners affording a defi- 
ciency of air, whereby the plants themselves are weakened; and become 
more ‘susceptible of the influence of a bot sun. Old gardeners have 
heen ‘accustomed to small panes of glass and numercts apertures, 
whereas the great size of the sheet-glass prevents these apertures, and 
hence the plants require more air. to be admitted. 

There is a remarkable effect, which, doubtless, many of our readers 
have observed, and which is best noticed in the Foreign depart- 
ment under Zollyerein, The stalls for the beautiful silks and other 
coloured goods are arranged undér the gallery, but the cases extend 
she Dinithiig—taaded) tu iieny' Ousde If i'd Yoly excel Sat’ plin“we Us hack to open co uits behind... The effect of this continuation of the line 
any, that Gothic obureli windows, printers’ palettes, HelWiry tetiield: en | of stalls Sin - lighte . roe en — on eapieat tocimnete 
the like, are rank absurdities and not to be tolerated: Mrs. Lewis has | brightly-lighted situation; is to give the effect of the presence of a 
a case ee ees ae coe on pagar, yr pet ee looking-glass; and it is only by walking through the place where 
ornamented with small coats of arms at the corners. Then Cundall and | inozelie ig at’ its -exis » is satisfactori 
aioe diet one poeta tae tuleneded ldimainanoae tar: Hayday the 6 Ci glass appears to be, that its non-existence is satisfactorily 
(who unfortunately does not himself exhibit), and an elaborate pierced demonstrated. : 
metal cover, executed by Burtt and Sons, for “ Choice examples of Art The whole character of the Building, the entire scene, with its 

| bright and brilliant colours, its stately forest trees and murmuring 


Workmanship.” The design of this ormament—copied from an old 

Venetian binding of the 17th century—is very beautiful. Leighton | : : : 408 ta 
and Son next exhibit some cleyer designs for bindings by Luke pon tha oe poclakon olor tartan bcchecp ry aig eae iat. 
in stamped-gilt -metal...Qne of the best and | cuted by the imagination, than a reality formed by the hands of man. 


a “Shakspeare;”.. but’ Gothie church windows: are not fit ornr 
ments for the bookbinder’s use, even on, bitles and prayer-books. Orr 
and Co. next show books published and bound by them; some of, them | 
with good gilt ornaments,.. Josiah Westley Jas a case chiefly filled with | 
publishers’ bindings, that. are certainly a.great.adyance in +tyle-on the 
productions of eyen two years :ince. . Biaams..and Goodwin, of 
Bath, show one specimen elaborate enough, but not to be praised 
beyond the execution ; and then we come to the large show made, by 
Leighton, of Brewer-street, “There is a great deal of pretence about this 
case, which we cannot say is particularly well carried out. In one com- 
partment we noticed manuseript copies of old printing and old engravings 
which are marvellously execited, and there are’ some unostentatious 
éxamples of excellent binding} but who wilf admire the decorations of a 
bible, which, beeausé itis called * ion William’s Bible,” has the clasps 
formed of cables and and anchors “in lionour Of the Sailor King?’ who 
cares to see “ Burnet on colour,” ‘with a painter's palette’ on the side— 
mind, not a conventional ornament, but the verisimilitude of a 
palette, dabs of colour and allt Therm there) sre “ Rasselas” bound in 
oriental stripes; but this is.so richly and well done that we will not quar- 
rel with it ; ‘‘ Bacon’s. works” ,in. hog-skin? and: then, in better taste, 
* Thomson’s Seasons” with the twelve signs ofthe Zodiac; and “* Horatius” 
and “* Macaulays’ Lays” in classically ornamented culf. There are alvo 
some books with painting on the side on sunk panels—good enough ud far 
as the painting is concerned, but is it not a poor,idea thus to ornament.a 
binding? But if Messrs, Leighton’s conceits are. somewhat absurd, 
(their workmanship is excellent), what shall we say to Mr. Churton, 
who is blessed with a “‘ plan for ornamenting, books by era or subject ?” 
A work on railways has what is meant to be a tunnel, elaborately 
worked on the side with gold lines. “ The Pirate and Three Cutters” is 
decorated with cable ornament ; and “ Shakspeare” with an Elizabethan 
architectural scroll. Surely these puerilities can hardly find patrons. 
We do not object to the style or the nature of a book being indie»ted by 





Limner; two bibles very creditably bound, and an elaborate cover 
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As the philosopher walks through the Building he cannot dismiss this | 
ideifrom his mind, and on the opening day we heard more than one 
exclaim: “Isit.true?, Is it real, or but a dream.? How. shall we | 
prove its. existence?” and they found that. thepageant which they wit- 
nessed by the eye had ‘led the mind insensibly'to study the nature: of 
their own consciousness. 

The effect of the Building is also heightened by looking-glasses 
placed at various situations. at, the western end of the mave.. ‘The 
Thames Plate Lookinyglass Company has exhibited the largest’ plate 
yet made, which is a very beautifal and trae specimen of this manu- 
facture. Some discussion has been raised by the distortion of the co- 
lumns: produced by some of the other glasses, which tlie exhibitors state 
to be oving to the manner in which they are suspended. In the tran- 
sept the effect is quite painful, all the columns appearing so far out of 
the c:ntre,of gravity as tobe tumbling down, in the. fashion which | 
Professor Cowper delighted to show at his lectures'on the stracture of 
the Building. 

Tt is only within the last. few years that the force of light has been | 
made (ire-tly available for the arts, in the production of pictures. Here 
we have very’excellent examples of Daguerréotype and Calotypes. ‘Of 
the former wé aré inclined, after a very minute and carefal examination, | 


to give to Ameriea the first place. Whether the atmosphere is better | 
adapted to ths art, or whether the preparation of Daguerréotypes have 
been congenia} witli the tastes of the’ people, or whether they are unfet- 
tered by the patents in force in England, certain it is that the number | 
of exhibitors has been very great, and the quality of production super- 
excellent. The likenesses of various distinguished Americans, by Mr. 
Brady, are noble examples of this style of art. The family of Mr. | 
Churchill is avery pretty group; and the series of views illustrating | 
the falls of Niagara are a very appropriate example of American in- 
dustry, by Mr. Whiteharst, of Baltimore. The large specimens by Mr. 
Harrison are also excelient. In fact, the American display of Daguerréo- 
types in some degree atones for the disrespect with which they have 
treated all other nations, in having applied for so large a space, andyet at | 
last having left their space comparatively unfilled. 

Whilst stating that the Americans have surpassed all nations in the 
production of Daguerréotypes, it must not be understood that the | 
English are much deficient in this branch of art. M. Claudet has ex- 
hibited a very fine collection. Mr. Myall, who, perhaps, must be re- 
garded as an American, has also a good display ; and, upon the whole, 
our show is by no means discreditable to us. 

With regard to calotypes, Mr. Bingham has shown some of his ex- 
quisite productions; and Mr, Field has been by no means behindhand 
in this branch of art. The specimens of Mr. Bingham and Mr. Field 
have surpassed the Americans, and are even better than those exhibited 
by any other country; though we must admit the photographic pano- 
rama of Philadelphia is a masterly production of the art. The Austrians 
also have exhibited many specimens of exquisite calotypes. 

With respect to photographic camerm there are many exhibitors, but 
the folding machine of Messrs. Horne and Thornthwaite deserves the 
first notice. It is made with euch cunning skill, that the whole box 
will fold into a compass not quite an inch in thickness, The backs of ; 
one of their camerm can be adjusted to different distances in perspective ; 
and in their Talbotypecontrivances two sheets of paper can be placed in a 
less compass than has hitherto been required for one. Mr. Willatt has 
also shown a camera which will pack in a small compass, which, may 
be sometimes usefully employed. Hitherto the plates have required to 
be prepared in a dark chamber; but there 13 one contrivance. in- 
vented by Mr. Thornthwaite, wherein the plate can be transferred to a 
chamber, in an ordinary apartment, and from thence transfefred to the 
operating frame. 

As far as the chemicals used for photography are concerned, many 
exhibitors lave shown good examples; Messrs. Knight have sent the 
largest collection, but Messrs. Horne have contributed the best specimen 
of chloride of gold which we have ever seen. 

Our readers will doubtless expect a critical account of photographic 
lenses; but in answer to their inquiries we must state that we cannot 
examine them sufliciently to pass jadgment on them, Mr. Ross, Messrs, 
Horne and Uo., Mr. Field, Mr. Harrison, of the United States, and some 
of the French opticians, have exhibited under this class, but we have 
no meaus of estimating the relative excellence of their glasses. 

Mr. Knight hasshownan apparatusfor polishing Daguerréotype plates, 
80 that photography must be considered as well represented in ail its de- 
partments, We nearly omitted to mention that in the American de- 
parmens a collection of slides adapted to the mugiclantern and prepared 

y photography, are shown, but nodescriptionofthem is given in the present | 
Catalogue. They are labelled “ specimens of hyalotype, by Mr. Langen- 
heim,” but,if wemistake not, they areidentical with a —— executed | 
by Mr. P. V. Fry, of the Calotype Club, by one of Messrs. Horne and 
‘Lhornthwaite’s camere. We have seen the experiments of this ama- | 
teur photographist on former occasions, and the pictures which he has 
prepared upon glass are extremely beautiful. He washes over the | 
glars with.a mixture of weak collodion, nitrate of silver, and iodide of | 
potassium, which forms a thin delicate sensitive pedicle, which can be | 
treated as paper for the calotype process, washed, removed from the | 
glass, and finally made adherent to the glass again. This process is | 
very little known to scientific men, and should be carefully examined by | 
all photographers. Perhaps Mr. Fry would, ‘now the ILtustrarsp | 
Loxpon News has called attention to the subject, be Rind enough to | 
give the pao an opportunity of examining a few more of these speci- 
mens. ‘This specimen is exhibited in the case belonging to Messrs. | 
Horne and Thornthwaite. | 

M. Claudet has excmplified the properties of colours to modify pho- 
tographic impressions by one or two very remarkable instances, Le 
has shewn pictures of Prince Albert and the Queen ; that of his Royal 
Highness being covered with glass of so deep a blue colour as to be in- 
visible ;- whilst the likeness of her Majesty is only covered with a light | 
yellow glass. © The impression on photographic paper is sufficiently re- 
markable, for the picture of the Prince is accurately copied, whilst that | 
of the Queen, has, not given the faintest ampression. ,. M.Claudet has 
also shown, a photograph. from a_ series of colours, which may be yer 
instructively studied; and also instruments for photographic experi- 
ments, which are highly interesting to all who dehght in these new ap- | 
plications of seientific knowledge to art. To ns, who have frequently | 
seen the contrivances, the single inspection is sufficient; but again we 
urge upon the Executive Committee the importance of full, descriptive 
labels, to prevent the necessity of referring to the Catalogue, even 
sliould its present defects be entirely remedied. 

Of ‘the whole ‘articles connected with light, the self-registering contri- 
vances of Mr. Brook’are by far the most remarkable: ‘This philosopher 
has shewn the adaptations which he has contrived, and ‘Which are now 
in use in the National;Observatory, at Greenwich. , By, his, instruments 
the course of the magnetic neédle, its dip, the force. of its declination 
and deviation aré registered, day by day and hour by hour, and an 
example of the record may be ‘ster near the fistruments, and is well 
worthy ‘a car ful irspeetion, The record: is obtained ‘by the saction 
of. light on. photographic paper, and the. light. employed. is either 
the better sort of street. gas.or the naphthalised gas ot Mn Lowe... These 
instruments are thought to be of the highest possible. value, and al- 
though known to the leading scientific men, yet they have not hereto- 
fore been publicly shewn. By the use of these instruments the phi- 
losopher is accurately recording all which is taking :place ‘in his absence ; 
and at is, therefore, to him.a cope vementel eye, which requires no sleep, 
and is never disturbed by ebullitions of temper. ‘Lhese instruments 
are regarded as some of the most noble triumpis of scleuce which have 
yet been devised. 

The three great microscope makers of England— Ross, Smith, Powell— 
have each contributed, more or less, to the World’s. Fair}» but the 
scientific are not agreed as, to. which. are the best... Phe, physiological 
men like Powell’s;, and when the, Royal Society purchased an, .instru- 
ment, they purchased one from that maker, The chemical and botanical 
men prefer microscopes made by Ross; and the natural history investi- | 
gators prefer Sniith’s We apprehend ‘that ‘these three great. nivkers 
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are so nearly equal that there is no very essential difference between 


them; but we ourselves; having had an extensive experience of all 
these microscopes, ate inclined ‘to award ‘to Smith and Beek the first 
place: We exceedinsly regret'that-our readers liave not the means of 
judging for themselves; and we trust that the Executive Committee 
will cause all these microscopes ‘to display some beautiful object; ant 
doubtless many of our country friends would be astonished at the acari 


' which are contained in stigar, or would be delighted with the circulation 


of the blood in young fish ; ‘and would leave the Building much edified 
by having read “ sermons in stones,” if some of the fossils of Mantel or 


| Owen could only be placed under these noble instruments, which 


possess, whilst, closed up in glass cases, no more interest than a bright 
tea-kettle ora neat stewpan. 

Amongst the French exhibitors Chevalier is a. contributor; and, a3 
we have used his lenses for years with the best results, we doubt not 
that he has ably sustained his character in the specimens which he has 
exhibited. 

Mr. Ladd has contributed a. microscope, which we have only seen 
once or twice before, in which the adjustment, instead of being by the 
ordinary» pinion and rack, is performed by means of a fusee chain, This 


| manufacturer states that he requires’ no finer adjustment, except for 
) the 1-12th object-glass, and this must be considered as an improvement, 


but further experience is: still wanted to prove its txcellence: Mr. 
Varley has shown his method of moving: theistage-by a ball and socket 
joint, which attracted so much attention a few years ago, and is so 


| frequently employed. But, perhaps, amongst contrivances of microscopes, 


one of the prettiest is the parabolic ‘condenser,’ with neniscus and 
diaphragm for cutting off the central rays, as shown by Mr. Smith. 
By this apparatus transparent objects are seen bright on a dark ground. 
This manufacturer has also shown Mr. White's ball ani socket stage. 

Mr. Varley has contributed a drawing telescope—that is, an instru- 
ment with a camera lucida attached, so that any uneducated person 
may make a drawing of nathral scenery, with but moderate practice. 
It is a very good contrivance, and may be.extensively used. 

With respect to telescopes, Mr. Ross, for size and workmanship, bas 
contributed the finest specimen of an.eqnitofial instrument in the Build- 
ing. Some persons have confounded his name with that of the Earl 
of Rosse, the distinguished President. of the Royal Society. The 
large telescope contributed by Mr. Ross stands in the western part of 
the nave, surrounded by microscopes of his own manufacture. The 
tube is designed for a 12-inch object glass, which we need hardly say 


| is a very large instrument.’ We hear that this eminent optician has 


achromatised the glass at the first trial; but, whilst placed in its pre- 
sent situation, itis, like many other objects, a mere specimen of brass 


| and iron work. 


In the department for spectacles and other similar contrivances, Messrs. 


Horne and Thornthwaite have exhibited Smee’s optometer, for acct- | 


rately examining the state of vision, and adjusting optical con- 
trivances. The principle of the instrument is to bring the range of in- 


| finite distance, as far as the rays of light ‘are concerned, within the scope 


of a few inches, within the pomt of distinct vision, and the range of ad- 
justment which the eye possesses for various distances, is ‘easily learnt, 
and, in every case of either pure shortsightedness or longsightedness, 
the number of either the concave or convex glass can be read off by 
inspection: No person should employ spectacles without having his eye 


| first carefully examined as to its optical properties’ by this instrument, 


for the use of improper glasses is apt'to produce damage which may 
remain to the latest period of life. 


Of the countless multitudes who may be expected to visit the Exhi- | 


bition, but a very small! proportion have the slightest idea how spectacle- 
glasses are manufactured, but they will here have an opportuni'y, as 
two or three specimens of the apparatus ‘are exhibited by Messrs, Chad- 
burn, of Sheffield. A number of lensés are fixed iiito a Jump of pitch, 
and an iron concaye instrument of the right curve is rubbed over them 


| until they acquire the right thickness, when they are po!ished, and are 


fit for use. In spectacles adapted for use, Mr. Braham’s case is the most 


| interesting... He has exhibited specimens of spectaclesfrom their earliest 


invention,. and has illustrated the various modes. adopted. by. Sir Isaac 


| Newten, Drs. Kitchener, Wollaston, and Hersckell. ..We have the 


highest opinion of the pantoscopic spectacles, which are menisci lenses, as 
recommended by the great Wollaston, so ground and fixed in frames, 
that the eye can look at near cbjects through the glass, but at dis- 
tant objects over the frame. This form should be adopted by all who 
first take to glasses; as it will allow the use of these adjuvants to 


| vision without injuring the eye by straining it when the glass is not 
| required. In Mr. Brabam’s case of spectacles the visitor will have an 


opportunity of examining the mode in which “ pebbles.” ure made from 


| blocks of quartz. Slices of the transparent stone are first cat; these are 
| ground to the requisite curve, and then polished, when they are ready to 


te inserted in the frame. 
In this department the Executive Committee have it in their power 


ol carrying out the idea first promuigated by Prince Albert, of affording | 


to the people the means of examining manufactures in every stage ; but 
at present the objects are exhibited without labels or proper explana- 


tiens; and such great masses of subjects are crowded into one case, that | 
, the visitor cannot get as good an idea of that which is shown, as if he 
were walking through the ordinary streets, We could not tind any- | 
thing in Messrs. Dixie’s case, or in the cases of rome of the other | 


exhibitors, which could not have been seen twenty years ago in any 


| Shop-window. Such displays cannot serve to any useful purpose, the 


more especially as it is well known that in some cases no single object 
has been made by the exhibitor, but every object is simply an article of 
commerce, which can be purchased by any person at the real makers’, 
who dwell in the back streets of Pentonville and Cle: kenwell. 

There are many opera-glasses exhibited by various firms, but, until 
proper labels are attached to them, and persons are employed to show 
their respective peculiarities, we advise our readers not to waste their 
time in viewing them, for they can get as much information by looking 
into the shop-windows as they perambulate the streets. Mr. Hyams 
has shown an opera-gla:s made of one block of glass, but it has the dis- 


| advantage of not admitting of adjustment. In the French department 


there are many exhibitors of telescopes and opera-glasses ; and M. 
ere has a case of very interesting lenses, prisms, and other optical 
glasses. 

Mr. G. Dubosq: Soleil has the first place amongst exhibitors in the 
department of polarising apparatus. Other French exhibitors are rich 
in all forms of optical apparatus, but in this particular department 
he has excelled. The pdlatiaing microscope of Amici; the polarising 
apparatus of Arago; the instrument to exhibit the double refraction. by 
compression of Fresnel ; and a stereoscope, to show the complimentary 
colours of Brewster, are contained in the glass case: but, unless this be 
placed upon the table, for any person who desires to examine them, 
they may as well be in France as in the Industrial Exhibition. . Mr. 
Dubosq-Soleil exhibits .an instrument to show all the ‘effects of in- 
terference and diffraction of light, 

In the French department, quadrants and sextants are also abun- 
dantly represented, 

The dissolving view apparatus is shown by a few persons. It con- 
sists of two camera, the view from one being cut off as that from ano- 
ther is allowed to shine. Mr. Abraham, of Liverpool, has also exhibited 
a dioptric and trioptric lantern, which will be doubtless new t6° most 


, visitors of the Exhibition, 


Photometers are very poorly represented: We only obsérved & sitigle 





‘tuation. Perbaps, when speaking of optical delusions, we should not 
forget. the statuette of the veiled vestal virgin, purchased by the Duke 
of Devonshire; and the artificial ermine which has been manufactured 
from silk at so great a cost by Messrs. Worthington and Davis. 

One of the: most curious applications of physical knowledge of the 
present: day. is that. of fixing Newton’s soap bubble. Every child must 
have observed that. when a soap bubble is blown it becomes thinner and 
thinner, and exhibits the most beautiful iridiscent colours till it bursts, 
and thereby Vanislies into the air. To Mr. De la Rue, sen., belongs the 
merit of not only having conceived the jidea, but) also of having, by 
his. own ingenuity;and delicacy of manipulation, fixed. this iridiscent 
bubble, and then rendered it applicable for the arts. To this purpose 
i he uses a littlé varcich, into which are inserted various other substances. 

A few drops of this is allowed to thin, till, it covers the water and be- 
comes iridiscent, when by dexterous, manipulation the object to be 
covered is raised from the basin, and draws with it the delicate film, 
which: possésses all'the properties of a soup bubble. The naine he has 
| given to this glorious triumph of physical philosophy is “ Opaline ;” and 
having been. greatly interested with the specimens shewn at. his stall, 
we have been favoured with a sight of other specimens, which have 
been made for-different purposes. In future years the visiting card is 
destined to beas. brilliant as the brightest mother-of-pearl, o1 the richly 
coloured. Haliotus, . Our walls,are-to be papered avita iridiscent colours, 
which vie with the natural hues of the. birds and butterflies which flit 
about the tropical groves. The colours upon these papefStare of the 
same kind with the colow’s on the wings of the Emperofiof Morocco 
butterfly, the most. beautiful beetle, or the. brightest. shellggfind, curi- 
ously enough, ig one. of the few human, productions’ which will bear the 
anicroscopr, atid still gain instead of ‘losing by the more’ miitite exami- 
nation. =) smi yt . nF RSS 

At the curious.stall of these manufacturers two artificialtainbows are 
shown, one above another, in complimentary colours, ‘Thigss¥éry instruc- 
‘tive display is, we believe, as perfect as the present state of chemical 
“knowledge will péerinit; and, as far as we know, the colours.are arranged 
in a true chromatic s¢ale.. By observing this scale, diffetent persuus 
will be enabled to detect any defect in their own, vision; for it is well 
known that different persons have a véry unequal power of discerning 
various colours; and we haye fead the particulars of a case detailed by 
an ophthalmic surgeon, where all colours appeared as different degrees 
of light and shade, - 

At the present’ time our sources of artificial light are sufficiently 
numerous. The‘ old rush candle, made of a piece of pith dipped into 
the refuse fat of the kitchen; is now become a curiosity, so seldom is 
it seen. This was followed by the use of dips, where a greater quan- 
tity of grease was uSed in the candle, and later by moulds. At a later 
period we had the costly wax, or spermaceti, but all have yielded to 
the improvements of ‘modern chemistry and the products of modern 
| science. The old rushlight required no snuffing: its wick turned out, 
| and it snuffed itself: those which followed it demanded the perpetual 
| attetition of the reader, and the clumsy contrivances of snuffers were 
always required to be at hand. The’ principle by which the wick was 
| self-snufied by the rushlight was at last employed by Mr. Palmer to 
modern candles, and few that are now used require any attention, as 
| in the process of burning, the end of the wick turns to the outer 
| margin of the flame, where suflicient oxygen is afforded to consume 
| it. Great improvements have been made in stearine candles. At first 
| arsenic was used to prevent the crystallisation of the substance; but, by 
| the vigorous efforts of the doctors, the public were spared the pernicious 
| effects which might have resulted from their use, and the manufacturers 
were compelled to-find out somé other mode of treating the subject; 
but, doubtless, for economy and brilliancy of light, the compositions of 
| palm oil take the lead. Wer thes find modern candles are composed 
| either of tallow, wax, spermaceti, stearine, palm oil, or various com- 
| binations of these materials. Packets of candles are lying in various 
spots over the Exhibition; but candles are for the purposes of illumi- 
| nation, and therefore our readers cannot possibly get any knowledge 
trom their inspection, so leng as they are “ hid under a bushel” in 
tnis manner. 

Oil lamps are shown in great profusion, by almost countless exhibi- 
tors. ‘Two classes attract attention: one, by which the oil is carried to 
the flame by capillary attraction} the ‘second, in which the oil is 
pressed ‘up by’ mechanical contrivances, We believe that we owe the 
second class to the:ingenuity of our French neighbours, who are ever 
fertile in such inventions. _.The carcel and moderator lamps are of 
this class—the first acting by clock-work, the second by a spring. 

We have varions forme of naphtha, adapted for illuminating purposes 
under the term of camphine. This material gives a most bright light, 
and is much mere highly photographic than oil lamps or candies. itis 
liable, without care, however, to smoke; and, some years ago, when the 
material was first employed, we saw a trick played upon the inventor 
of the camphine lamps at one of our leading scientitic soirées. A gen- 
tleman asked the inventor whether there was much tendency to smoke, 
an¢, instead of answering him, the person attending the lamp ridiculed 
| his question before the company. Whils: the inventor was talking to a 
niithber of individualstipon thé absurd questions which some people put, 
| the inquirer unseen turned up the lamp, and walked away, when, in a 
few seconds, such a shower of blacks descended apon the dresses of the 
ladies, that. the managers. peremptorily ordered the lamp out of the 
room, With care, bowever,. this deposition of carbon may be avoided, 
and then it fornis. a splendid mode of illumination, 

Mr. Halliday, has shown.a form of. naphiba light, which he calls the 
Self-generating Gas-lamp, because, the vapour oi the fluid is burnt. We 
often observe the light upon. the stalls of those who sell eatables in the 
manufacturing distracts of London, ‘Ihe light seems admirably adapted 
tor that. or other purposes where gas cannot be procured ; ‘but, from a 
calculation we have made, we find that it is not so cheap as gas. 

A great variety-of forms of gas- burners are shown, of which, to our 
taste, the fish-tail is’ by far the most perfect. Leslie has exhibited his 
burners as used ‘in front-of the Post-Office. “As, however, they ire 
rather more pressure’ than other burners, a person using them on dark 
days, when the deinand for’ gas exceeds the supply, might be left 
in the dark, while his neighbours were illuminated. Mr. Strode has 
shown the naphthalisers of Mr. Lowe, whereby poor gas can be enriched 
with carbon. “Since the dispute between the gas companies, they are 
trying to outvie each other by using cannel coal instead of common 
| coal, which process, has so much improved the quality of the gas 
| plied to Loncon, ‘that the invention -of Mr. Lowe may.only eventually 

be required to demonstrate the value of carbonaceous prodacts, to. im- 
prove the illuminating power of gas. r i 

We have searched diligently for the apparatus. for burning carbonic 
oxide and, hydrogen, without succes:, which is now attractiag so mach 
attention in Paris... By it the water is decomposed by ing steam 
at a very high-temperature through white-hot coke. é h 
snd carbonic oxide mix with air, and produce intense heat, which, actmg 
upen platina gauze, gives a light whichis now employed in some of 
the French manuiiictories, 

Upon the whole we have good reason to be satisfied with the manner 
in which man has rendered the! properties of Hight obedient'to ‘his will. 
| In all those applications and adaptations which we have ‘déseribed, the 

first procéss was to’ observe thé natural phenomena which the physical 
force manifested: “The philosopher having collected’ these observations 
ifito groups, the manufacturer has been able to att, according to the ob- 
served laws of nature. '‘In ‘all these instances ‘no ‘power of creation is 











specimen amongst the philosophical instruments; but it is possible tliat shown; Dut ‘mah ‘first learns the phenomena which nature. presents, 
amongst the chaos of objects exhibited, others might’ exist without | &rou s thesé phenomena in clisses, which he assumes to be ithe result 


beitg noticed by us. ; 
In the western part of the nave the Commissioners of Northern Light- 


| OF fixed laws, and according to, these. laws..conducts -his,. opera- 
tions, We thus find how , the. man. of. science precedes... the 


housts have exhibited an apparatus the same as used at Skerry Rock, {uventor ; how. the., philosopher , is. continually) observing new 
together with various other models, ‘This isa very beautifulspecimenef groups of facts; abstracting his. observations; into. general laws, for 


the practical application of the well-known: theoretical, laws of optics. thé .dnventor atid. adapter, at..a) .subsequent 


‘There is also a model by Dr, Thomas Stephenson, where advantage 


1 period, to. employ for 
the wants of map. -1t-can hardly be said that the philosopher is more 


is taken, not only of the laws of refraction, but also of the reflection of meritorious than the inventor, or the inventor than the ee 
a from internal surfaces of glass when falling at an, oblique angle. the latter, Liowever, too frequently only receives the pleasure which the 
These objects and. models require full, explanations to be appendeato gratification of his thirst for‘knowledge: atlords, whilst’ the inventor; as 


them, to render shem of seryice to the public who wish te study them; 


a general rule, obtains weaith, position, and power ‘The philosopher can 


but the genexal objeet of the consteuctor is to throw from/any definite claum the Crystal Palace, and all which it contains, us deductions’ from 
Jamp the greatest possible amount of parallel rays of light inone defi- lis labour; and:we are afraid, if we" trace the historiés’ of the ‘tien’ of 


nite direction. 


science, who have led tu the production of this vast Industrial Exhibi- 


In optical glass, we have exhibitors both in the foreign andour own tion, forthe last century, ttiat’ their’ Jabouts haye been’ comparatively 
department. » Messrs.' Chance, of Birminghath, have astonished other unrequited) unnoticed, and have hardly btgined a passing thank, The 


exhibitors by the prodnetion of\ a piece 

be worth several hundied pounds even in its unmanufactafed state. 
There isa pretty 

where all thé obj 


one ‘si+ 





optical flint glass reported’ to time thay yet corte Why great Wiscdverios, no less 


un great battles, 


vislature to be entitled to the 


ay be thought by the Crown ‘and the Legis! 


metrical projection inthe ‘foreign sepertitiths, sideration of the country, and the philosopher be no less worthy of 
appear Rreatly distorted, wnless viewett y Fae behest triad mR . 


a wation’s thanks thin 
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4. CROZIER HEAD. BY W. G. ROGERS. 
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6. WALL DECORATION. 





BY G. J. MORANT. 






. THE GEMS. could ‘contribute to render the Exhibition perfect, than the 
Boge os . : ; Amonest the various groups of remarkable objects in different magnificent and valuable gems that are distributed here and 
i —— ed y Ss parts of the Building, there is none more likely to attract there, and which have been so liberally sent by their owners 





the eyes of the fairer portion of the visitors, and none which . to astonish and delight the public. 
presents more strikingly the spirit influencing all those wh° . From the gigantic but somewhat rough and unhewn propor- 
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7. ORNAMENTAL LEATHER. BY DULUD, PARIS. 8, FIRE-DOG. BY MESSRS. BAILEY, 9, BLUE AND GOLD DAMASK, BY MESSRS. HOULDSWORTH AND CO, 
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tions of the Koh-i-noor (or Mountain of Light), exhibited by her Majesty, 
the diamonds and emeralds of the Indian collection, the almost equally 
noble and even more remarkable blue diamond of Mr. Hope, and some other 
single brilliants exhibited both by our great jewellers and by our neigh- 
bours on the other side of the water, we may turn, on the one hand, to 
the uncut gems in Class 1, and, on the other, to the grouped bouquets 
and other ornaments studded with smaller stones of exquisite colour and 
water, and in each case must be astonished at the richness of the display, 
and the advantages afforded in being enabled to study the appearance 
of such objects in the most favourable manner. 














10. CHAIR. BY JEANSELME, 


rhe most precious and remarkable stones for ornamental purposes are 
the diamond, tke ruby, the sapphire, and the emerald. To these may be 
added, also, as very valuable and extremely beautiful, when of the best 
kind—the opal, the beryl, the topaz, and the garnet. All these are ad- 
mirably represented in the Exhibition—most of them both in the rough 
and manufactured state. It may be well to explain to the reader the 
nature and value of some of them. 

The diamond is beyond comparison the most commonly attractive and 
generally appreciated of all precious stones, chiefly owing, perhaps, to 
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11. FIRE-PLACE. BY MESSRS. BAILEY AND SON. 


its hardness, and the way in which it reflects and almost emits light. It 
is a crystalline form of carbon, and is, therefore, precisely the same in com 
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12. CHIMNEY-PIECE OF IRON. BY J. P. VAUDRE. 


and surpassing lustre, great transparency, and scarcely ever presented in 
masses larger than a walnut, and limited to one or two localities far re- 
moved from the ordinary resorts of men. Diamonds are estimated ac- 
cording to a certain progression that we will presently explain ; but those 
of small size and imperfect quality are also valuable either for cutting 
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14, GROUP OF PLATED WARE. BY MESSRS. BRADBURY, @F SHEFFIELD. 


glass, as used for this purpose by the glazier, or for grinding and pre- 
paring other and more valuable specimens of the same stone. 

There are two distinct shapes of diamonds as used for ornamental 
purposes—the flat or rose diamond, and the brilliant or square diamond ; 
the latter presenting a smaller surface but greater depth, and, therefore, 


position as coal and black lead ; but the particles are differently arranged, 
and the result is a substance the hardest in nature, having a brilliant 
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13, FANCY FURNITURE. BY LEVIEN. 


a fuller and finer play of light, and greater brilliancy. The natural 
form of the crystal of diamond is an eight-sided figure, the angles being 
often rounded, and to this form the best cut gems approximate ; but 
cubes, twelve-sided figures, and other varieties often occur. A collec- 
tion of gems belonging to Mr. Thistlethwaite, exhibited in Clase 1, and 
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15, FIRE-PLACE. RY W. PIERCE, JERMYN-STREET. 
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8, column No. 1), will be found highly instructive in giving a notion of | to are well worthy of notice, as equally fine in colour and form. 


the shapes from whiell the finest brilliants are Ler aL y 
two collections, but especially the jommer, are not only remarkable as 
exhibiting the natural form of diamonds, but also of most of the other 
gems used for ornament. They should be studied carefully by every 
one who wishes, to appreciate fully the remarkable treasures we shall 
presently describe. 

The diamond is generally colourless, and the finest are quite free from 
any speck or flaw of any kind, resembling a drop of the purest water. 
Varieties of colour occur, but are rare; and clear distinct shades of 
colour in fine diamonds of considerable size are so extremely rare, as to 
give a great addition to the value of such stones. Thus, theremarkable 
sapphire-blue diamond belonging to Mr. Hope, and most liberally exhi- 
bited by him, being. of gigantic size, perfect water, great depth, and 
most brilliant lustre, possesses a value far greater even than it would do 
if of the usual appearance. ? 

The diamends in the Exhibition may be distinguished into several 
groups. There is first the “ Kol-isnoor,” or Mountain of Light, and the 
so-called “ Sea of Light,” both at one time the property of the East 
India Company, and forming a part of the spoil taken in the Sikh war, 
on the defeat of Runjeet Singh. The former has been presented to her 
Majesty, and is exhibited by her permission. The latter, with a multi- 
tude of other superb gems, are among the Indian collection on the north 
and south side of the nave next the transept.. The Koh-i-noor is not cut 
into the best form for exhibiting its purity and lustre, and will, there- 
fore, disappoint many if not all those who so anxiously press forward to 
This is, however, a general fault among Indian gems cut 


preoured 


examine it. 


in the East, as the people of that country consider the magnitude of too | 


great importance to be submitted to the great reduction necessary to 
show the beauty of the stone. 

The Sea of Light, like the Mounta‘n of Light, is not so cut as to do 
justice to the gem; and thus these diamonds, however valuable, yield. in 
brilliancy and effect to the smaller but more ornamental stones exhibited 
by the jewellers. Mr. Hope’s diamond is, however, set, andis thus shown 
to much advantage. 

The value of diamonds depends on their weight and purity, but in- 
creases at a very rapid rate in the case of the larger stones. The weight 
is estimated in what are called carats, each carat being 3} grains troy 
weight. There are thus rather more than 15} carats in an ounce troy. 
The mode of estimating the value is by considering the price of a fine 
diamond of one carat as £8, and in any particular case multiplying the 
weight into itself, and this product by 8. Thus, a diamond ‘of 12 
carats, or grains, will be worth 12*12x8=#£1152. When the 
weight is beyond 20 carats, the value is estimated in the same way; 
but the actual selling price is arbitrary, The price of rough diamonds is 
far less, the standard price of the carat being £2 instead of £8. Dia- 
monds of 5 or 6 carats are very fine stones; those of 12 to 20 
carats are rare: up to 100 carats they are extremely rare, and only a 
very few are known to be in existence whose weight exceeds 100 carats. 
They are found chiefly in India, but also in Borneo, Siberia, and Brazil. 
By far the greater number found are small, and it has been calculated 
that the numerical proportion of those of larger size is not very different 
from the relative value they possess in the market. 

The cutting of diamonds is an art formerly practised in England, and 
the old English-cut diamonds of size that we occasionally meet with are 
highly valued; but, for some time past, almost the whole business of 
this kind has been transacted at Amsterdam. The work is effected by 
simple machinery, the grinding and cutting material being diamond- 
powder, either obtained by crushing stones of inferior quality or by rub- 
bing one stone against another. 

Diamonds are generally set in silver, and with as little to distract the 
attention from the lustre of the gem as the nature of the ornament will 
admit. Set in gold the effect is much diminished ; but with rubies and 
sapphires there is generally nothing that can injure the lustre of the 
finer brilliants. Mr. Hope’s diamond is set surrounded with smaller 
brilliants, and the effect is good. 

The shape of the Koh-i-noor diamond is that of a. pear, or rather more 
oblong; and it would be much reduced in size if cut by an European 
diamond merchant. Its marketable value would, however, be increased, 
for the reason already given. It would probably become, if properly 
treated, one of the finest diamonds now in Europe. The Sea of Light, 
in the Indian collection, is a comparatively flat stone, and could be pro- 
perly set only as a rose or table diamond. The surface exposed is, how- 
ever, very large. 

Mr. Hope’s blue diamond is most superb, as well for form as colour. 
Its colour, especially, is unrivalled, and is that of the finest and most de- 
licate sapphire. Its form is nearly square, and its depth considerable ; 
but its lustre and brilliancy are beyond all description. 

The rich and valuable groups of brilliants exhibited by Messrs. Hunt 
and Roskell, Messrs. Garrard, Messrs. Morel, and others of our principal 
jewellers, are not more remarkable for the extraordinary number, great 
size, and fine water of the gems, than for the taste with which they are 
grouped. The bouquets of Hunt and Roskell, and of Messrs. Morel, de- 
serve especial notice for the elegance with which they are designed ; 
while Messrs. Garrard’s group of three suites of brilliants, with opals, 
rubies, and sapphires, consisting,im each case, of necklace, broach, and 
bracelet, will repay the careful examination of all who appreciate ele- 
gance of form and taste in arrangement, combined with the most precious 
and beautiful objects in nature. 

The collection of brilliants exhibited by the French jewellers are, as 
may be supposed, at least as remarkable as those designed in London, 
but they hardly excel them. They include a number of stones of great 
beauty and excellence, including examples of all the principal gems. 

Before concluding the subject of diamonds, it may be well to mention 
the dimensions of the most remarkable. The largest known is that of 

Rajah of Matan, in Borneo: it is said to weigh 300 carats, or about 

two ounces. That of the Emperor of Mogul is 279 carats, and resembles 
an egg cut intwo. That of the Emperor of Russia weighs 193 carats. 
The Emperor of Austria has cneof a yellow colour, weighing 193 carats. 
The Regent diamond weighs 136 carats, but is extremely valuable for its 
fine proportions and purity. 

These are all Indian, and the largest known from Brazil weighs only 
120 carats. There are very few diamonds above 100 carats besides these 
here noticed. 

Rubies are of almost equal value with diamonds, but are composed of 
the substance called alumina, and bear the same relation to clay that 
diamond does to coal. The difference between rubies and sapphires is 
one of colour only, and yellow and white varieties also occur, though 

rarely. These gems are obtained chiefly from Peru, and are compara- 
tively rare, owing perhaps to the diffieulty of obtaining them from the 
authorities of the country. 

Under certain circumstances, the colour, water, and lustre of the co 
lourless rubiesof India are sach, that such gems may well pass for dia- 
monds; but thefe is an important difference both in hardness and weight. 
Next to the diamond, the ruby is indeed the hardest substance in na- 
ture, but there isa marked difference.’ The weight of @ Buby is conse- 
queutly greater than that of a diamond of the same size. 

In the case of rubies of fine quality, the price has oftem @xceeded that 
of adiamond of equal weight. This at least is the case up to thirty 
carats; and thus the great value of the gigantic ruby exhibited among 
the Sikh spoil, may be in some degree imagined, though in its present 

state it would not be easy to estimate it more accurately. The rubies of 
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| Rubies sometimes exhibit a peculiar star of light when seen in certain 
| directions. ‘This star has six rays, and is chieily seen when the surface 
of the cut stone is rounded. 

The sapphire is a blue variety of the same mineral as that which 
when red is called ruby, Sapphires are found chiefly in Ceylon. Like 
the ruby, certain stones show a particular star of light, and sometimes a 
play of colours varying from pink to blue. There are several sapphires of 
great beauty and purity among the bouquets already referred to. 

The emerald, together with the beryl and aqua marine, form a group of 
gems of similar composition ; and when of fine colour, perfect water, of 
large size, may be regarded as amongst the most valuable and beautiful 
ef all precious'stones. The peculiar composition of these stones is con- 
nectéd with the presence of a very rare earth called glucina, but the rich 
green tint of the emerald is due to the presence of oxide of chromium. 

Emeralds are chiefly obtained now from Peru, but occur also in the 
East: they are more frequently of large size than the diamond and 
ruby, and are-more ‘casily cut, but the value of the finer kinds is often 
considerable. The gigantic crystal of emerald belonging to the Duke of 
Devonshire, exhibited with Mr. Tennant’s goods in Class 1, and three 
others of very large size and beauty also exhibited in that class, will 
show the way in’ which the stone occurs ; while the cut stones set clear or 
y jour, exhibited amongst the jewellery belonging to Runjeet Singn, and 
shown by the East India Company, will give an idea of the rich and 
lavish magnificence of the East, and also of the barbaric nature of this 
magnificence, since the gems are little altered from the rough state in 
which they occur in nature. 

Among the other gems to which it is desirable to direct attention are 
a noble specimen of aqua marine, apparently of very pure water and fair 
colour, in Messrs. Hunt and Roskell’s collection; a magnificent beryl in 
Mr. Tennant’s series (Class 1), and some white topazes of great beauty 
from Van Diemen’s Land. There are also some opals of extreme rich- 
ness and fire in Messrs. Garrard’s collection, which we would advise the 
reader to examine, and which we are sure will be admired. 





AGRICULTURAL MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS. 


The collection of agricultural machines and implements will be looked 
on with interest, not only by tenant-farmers and the proprietors of the 
soil, but by the community at large. 

The British farmers, now deprived of the damaging crutch that hitherto 
weakened but did not support them, will have to exert those healthy 
energies which have been too long kept in abeyance; they will have to 
farm higher, which means better, and to develop to the utmost the capa- 
bilities of the soil; to economise and preserve manure; to reduce ex- 
penses to a minimum, and to increase the produce to a marimum. To 
effect these important objects, the agriculturist has to depend much upon 
the skill, inventive faculties, and unceasing attention to his wants, of the 
manufacturers or agricultural machines and implements, Well have 
the manufacturers answered the demand made upon them, for no depart- 
ment of British skill is better represented in the Great Exhibition than 
Class 9. The space devoted to this department on the south-west side of 
the Building is about 650 feet in length and nearly 50 feet in width. The 
whole of this extensive area is covered with ingenious mechanical con- 
trivances for facilitating the various operations of agriculture, such 
as reclaiming swamps and bogs, and converting them into salubrious 
and fruitful fields; for digging, pulverising, and disintegrating the soil, 80 
as to produce the finest tilth ; for depositing manure and seed with the 
exactness and certainty of the human hand; for eradicating and de- 
stroying weeds ; for the housing the crops with safety and dispatch ; for 
the preparation of the produce for market, and the converting that pro- 
duce into proper food for man and animals. In every department of 
these, the various operations of the farmer, will be found an. infinite va- 
riety of machines, calculated to assist him in their better, quicker, or 
more economical performance, for every description of land, whether wet 
or dry, light or heavy, on the level or hill-side—every circumstance has 
been provided for, exhibiting an amount of ingenuity, theoretical and 
practical study, not exceeded in any other department in the Building. 
The design and construction of agricultural implements has in the 
last few years made the most rapid advances, creditable alike to the 
farmers who have patronised and constructed, and to the manufac- | 
turers who have invented them. 

Te the house of Ransome and May, of Ipswich, agriculturists are much , 
indebted, for they were among the first who made the great move in the | 
better construction of the implements of husbandry, by the judicious | 
substitution of iron for wood in the frames of field implements, and in | 
the better construction and fitting up of the working parts. A few | 
years ago, the ordinary implements of the farm consisted only of some | 
wooden-framed unwieldy ploughs and harrows, and an equally clumsy | 
wooden roller; and in many old leases and agreements will be found a | 
covenant that the landlord is to supply plough timber, by which was un- | 
derstood wood for the construction and repair of the tenants’ stock of 
agricultural implements. A farmer now, glancing at the long array of 
beautiful machinery exhibited in Class 9, would not be slow at discover- | 
ing that an unlimited quantity of plough-wood would do but little to- | 
wards supplying him with a stock-of such elaborately-wrought machines 
as those before him. A person unacquainted with the merits of the va- 
rious implements here exhibited, would be sure to imagine that too great | 
a sacritice had been made to show, and that the machinery exhibited 
could never bear the rude shocks and violent strains to which this de- | 
scription of machinery is subjected. To foreigners this effect must be | 
particularly striking; for, as compared with similar implements exhi- | 
bited by them im their several departments, our own must appear so light | 
as to be almost useless. The reverse of this, however, is really the case ; 
for nearly all these implements have been subjected to the severe tests of 
the Royal Agricultural Society’s appointed judges, whose report will 
hereafter be made public; and, although some will be found better than 
others, there will be but few that do not possess some good qualities, and 
scarcely any that can be considered as actual failures. 

Nevertheless, it is quite true that our agricultural machinists have 
taken the most extraordinary and unusual pains to make as brilliant an 
appearance as possible at this the World’s Great Fair; and for this pur- 
pose they have worked exceedingly hard for some time past in painting, 
polishing, and varnishing their machines, to a pitch that will astonish 
many a farmer who makes the journey to London on this , and 
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similar plan tothat 
generally adopted at the exhibitions of the great agricultural societies, 
each maker having, ® separate stand, where all the several inploments 
he exhibits are placed by tumself in the oeder le thinks be But t) 
space vecupiced by the variousznakers is very smail compared with what 
they often occupy at the societies’ shows; and the consequence is, 
that the machines they exhibit are all choice specimens, generally those 
of which they are themselves the inventors or sole manufacturers, or 
machines for which they have obtained prizes and: earned a peculiar 
reputation. Some of the larger implement manufacturers, who would 
gladly have occupied 10,000 superficial feet each, found themselves 
rather confined in about 800 feet: they have enlarged their ac- 
commodation by erecting galleries above, upon which the lighter 
machinery is placed, having by these means nearly doubled, the space 
alletted to them by the Committee, 

We will first proceed to take a general survey of the machinery ex- 
hibited by the various manufacturers, and afterwards make a more care- 
ful examination of the most important implements at each exhibitor’s 
stand. Commencing at the east end of the division on the south: side, 
we have first the most excellently constructed portable engines by 
Messrs. Tuxford, of Boston. These engines will scarcely be surpassed by 
any in the department; they are of the most approved construction, the 
cylinders being enclosed and kept warm by being placed in. the smoke- 
box. One engine has an oscillating cylinder, and in the other it is fixed. 
Near to this are placed some excellent implements by Messrs. Smith, of 
Kettering, especially a horse hoe, with steering apparatus, and some 
winuowing machines. Furtheron we have a number of ploughs and 
harrows from the celebrated factory for this deseription of implements, 
of Howard, of Bedford. 

The art of plough-making has been carried to great perfection by these 
makers, and our foreign visitors will look with considerable interest on 
the long light swing ploughs of this firm. . Near these are some excellent 
machines by Clayton, Shuttleworth, and )Co,, ineluding an excellent 
portable steam-engine. Near them is a variety ofimplements by Messrs, 
Dean, Dray, and Co., amongst which a liquid manure machine is a pro- 
minent object. Near here are placed some interesting models of farm 
steadings, one of which is composed: entirely of galvanised corrugated 
iron. The stand of Messrs. Garritt and Son, of Leiston Works, near 
Saxmundham, occupies an important position here, closely packed with 
specimens of machines for which.this emixent firm has become. cele- 
brated. Adjoining thisis the stand of Wedlake and Co., containing 
highly finished specimens of horse hoes, grabbers, and their haymaking 
machines. Vassing 2 variety of interesting objects, which we shall here- 
after separately describe, we have un important feature in this depart- 
meut in the stand of Messrs. Burrett, Exall, and Andrews: it-contains 
almost every variety of agricultural implement in use, many that are in 
principle peculiar to this tirm, such as theirimproved threshing-machine, 
made entirely of iron, with its ingenious contrivance for adjusting the 
concave to the drum; their patent safety horse-gear, and a valu- 
able machine for bruising gorse; almost the only . effective 
machine in use for that purpose. ‘They also exhibit an excellent portable 
steam-engine ; and on the upper floor of this stand is placed a model of 
a threshing barn, fitted with the necessary gear. All the implements 
exhibited by this firm are of remarkably good design and construction, 
and the workmanship of the best possible kind; but Messrs. Barrett, 
Exall, and Andrews have, like many other exhibitors ef agricultural 
machinery, fallen into the error of over-finishing their work. ‘Khe,luthe 
and the planing machine have done too much towards producing an 
effect of bright iron: it would have been much better had all the im- 
plements of husbandry been exhibited exactly as they are supplied at 
ordinary times to the purchaser ; though it must be admitted that this 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 is a peculiar case, and on this -aecount 
Messrs. Barrett and Co. may be excused the turning to. sccount the 
ample means their factory afferds,. of rivalling the . workmanship 
of another class in the north side of the Building... Having alluded 
to the machinery on the north side, we may observe, that our 
agricultural machinists would do well to examine, and take a lesson 
from, perhaps the most perfect, piece of machinery in the whole eol- 
lection—a pair of oscillating marine engines, by John F2nn, of Green- 
wich, and observe how unostentatiously these beautiful engines are 
finished and exhibited. 

The.remainder of the space on the south side is occupied by a variety of 
contributions. by different exhibitors, conspicuous amongst which isa 
machine for thorough-drainingland. An Engraving of this was given in 
the IkLusTRATED LONDON Nbws last. year, when it was tried at Ux- 
bridge. It has had some important additions made to it since 
that time, and we shall enter more fully into ite merits hereafter. 
By the same maker will be found a pleugh of peculiar construction, 
having a double mould-board, and thus effecting the object usually at- 
tained by. the ordinary turn-rest plough. This is remarkable, from the 
fact that, in the department of Switzerland, there is exhibited as a new 
invention a plough of the same description, by Jean Gisin de Leistal, 
Canton de Bale, and which shows forcibly the importance of exhibitions 
like the present, where persons may examine and ascertain what has 
been already done before they attempt to improve and invent. 

Crossing on the north side of Class 9, we. find some excellent appara- 
tus for steaming and cooking food for stock, by Messrs, Stanley and Co., 
and another portable steam-engine by Mr. Burrell. The machinery ex- 





| hibited by Mr. Burrell will attract considerable attention for its superior 


workmanship, and the finished manner in which it is got up. The 
threshing machine in this case has been painted of a dark olive colour, 
and varnished up in a manner much better adapted to a carriage body 
than a farmer’s implement. Near are some utensils for the dairy, from 
the Vale of Aylesbury, exhibited by Mr. Jolly. They are the mest beau- 
tiful things of the sort we have ever seen. Inthe Swiss and other Foreign 
departments are utensils of the same description, for which these coun 

tries are celebrated: byt those who take the trouble to examine both, 
will say that Mr. Jolly has well sustained our reputation for the manu- 
facture of these useful articles. A contrivance for packing hops deserves 
faveurable notice here. 

We have passed over, in our progress thus far, several machines for 
the manufacture of drain-tiles, to which we shall hereafter pay proper 
attention ; as also the stand of Mr. Clayton, which is locuted here, He 
exhibits one of his excellent double-action tile-machines, which inge- 
niously combine the vertical and horizontal action; a large number of 
dies, of various shapes, for tiles, and for making hollow bricks; and 
some excellent specimens of draining-tools, of every variety of shape. 

We have now arrived at one of the leading features on this side—that 
is, the stand of Mr. Crosskill, of Beverley. We have before alluded to 
the peculiar and excellent appearance of Mr. Crosskill’s machinery and 
implements, caused by his exhibiting them without paint. This isa 
very complete stand, and comprises everything of this deseription, for 
which Mr. Crosskill’s manufactory has became so justly celebrated. It 
Consists of some excellent barn machinery ; a universal mill for crushing 
oats, beans, &c., for grinding corn, and a variety of other materials ; some 
good specimens of drills; an improved chaff-engine, for cutting straw for 
litter, which is a great desideratum, and one of the points which has 
hitherto almost bafiled the ingenuity of inventors. 

Mr, Crosskill also exhibits some excellent specimens of his ¢arts and 
waggons, fitted with his improved wheels: of these whecls he exhibits a 
variety of specimens in another department; and all who take the 





whose associations and interests will naturally attract him more particu- 
larly to this part of the Building. 

The painting agricultural implements in gaudy colours is @ practice 
that cannot be too much condemned; it was an old plan of attracting 
the ignorant to buy a worthless thing. Modern makers do not make for 
ignorant patrons, nor do modern implements require brilliant colours to 
attract. 

Those excellent machinists, Messrs. Hornsby, have erred in this par- 
ticular point, and have much overpainted and their machinery. 
On this peculiar occasion they may well be excused; but we should ad- 
vise them to abandon the practice altogether, as has been most judi- 
ciously done by Mr. Crosskill, of Beverley, whose stand of implements 
has a most attractive appearance, from the fact that he has used no paint 
whatever, the whole of his excellent machinery being varnislied only, 
thereby exhibiting the materials and workmanship to the inspection of any 
one. "Theexcellent andingenious machinery of the Messrs. Hornsby standsin 
no need of bright colours to render it attractive toall who know anything 
of. the matter. The portable steam-engine, manufactured and exhibited 
by this firm, is ‘one of the most beautiful pieces of machinery in the de- 
partment, though exceedingly light and even elegamtin appearance, and 
of the.mést delicate workmanship. ‘The results of the trials will prove 
it ‘f6 Deione of the best high-pressure engines ever constructed, the con- 
sumption of coal being only 6} lb. per horse power per hour. We shall 
in future Numbers give Engravings of this and several other engines, with 
an account of the duties done at the trials. : 

It was the original intention of the committee to Rave arranged the 
machines and implements into divisions, in the order in which they were 
used in practice, all those for performing the same operations being 





placed in the same division, this was found to be impracticable, and we 








trouble to examine this important stand willbe delighted with the ex- 
céllence of the specimens exhibited. 

In speaking of Mr. Barrett’s stand, we omitted to mention an in- 
genious machine for making hurdles, which is\specially worthy of no- 
tice. The next stand of importance is that of Messrs. Itansome and May, 
of Ipswich. This firm has long been celebrated for the production of 
machinery and implements of a superior class; and their character as 
manufacturers is well sustained in the excellence of those here ex- 
hibited, comprising specimens of all the most important implements now 
in use, and an excellent portable steam-engine. The stand of Messrs. 
Ransome and May, from the ab: of all un y brass, glitter, 
and showy paint, does not make so brilliant an appearance as sume of 
its neighbours ; but it will not prove the less attractive to those who are 
really interested in agricultural mechanics. 

Near here we have some excellent specimens of chaff-engines, by 
Richmond anid Chandler ; two other portable steam-engines, and many 
valuable implements, and a novelty in a steam digging machine, before 
alluded to. The stand of Messrs. Hornsby and Sor,, of Spittlegate Iron- 
works, Grantham, is the prominent feature at this end of the class: it 
has, like the stands of the other large makers, a gallery above for 
lighter articles, and contains excellent specimens of their various field 
and barn machines, The drills at their stand are well worthy of atten- 
tion: some recent improvements have been introduced, which have 
simplitied them considerably, sueh as the application of gutta percha 
tubes instead of the old joiuted pipes, for conveying the manure and 
seed, &c, from the box to the ground; and an ingenious contrivance 
hasbeen added, for preserving the-level of the seed-box wher the drill 
works on the hill side. The winnowing machine of this firm deserves 





“notice. Their portable steam-engine, before alluded to, is here: its 


chief peculiarity consists in the cylinder being enclosed in the steam 
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chest; and an excellent plan has been adopted in constructing the 
governor of this engine, by placing the gun metal caps in such a manner 
as to receive the heavy iron balls when the engine is not in use, and 
prevent them from swaying about when the engine is travelling. 

‘The machines exhibited by Smith and Co., of Stamford, will be well 
worthy of examination; they consist of chaff engines, haymaking 
machines, hor-e-rakes, and cultivators. Mr Smith has deservedly 
gained great celebrity for his powerful chaff engines; they are equal to 
anything of the kind exhibited. The drawing, instead of the ordinary 
chopping action of the knife, is much to be recommended, five feet of the 
knife pasting through eighteen inches of the material cut. This has 
hitherto been ‘almost the only machine that would effectually cut straw 
into lengthe for litter ; it cuts, cheaply and effectively, any length, from 
a@ quarter of an inch to five inches. 

Aniron stall, complete, with rack and manger, is exhibited here, by 
Messrs. Cottam and Mallen; and near it is placed a large machine, 
which will doubtless uttract considerable attention, a specimen of this 
kind being seldom'seen south of the Tweed: it is a complete Scotch 
threshing mill, with winnowing apparatus above, and fitted with 
elevators for raising the corn from under the shakers tothe hopper above, 
The action of this machine is different from the ordinary English ones,” 
as in the latter the grain is rabbed out between the drum and the con- 
case ; while in the Scotch machines it is beaten out, the straw being 
held between two rollers, and the beaters striking it out as they revolve. 
This plan was the invention of the celebrated Andrew Meikle, in 1786, 
and remains the same in principle to this day. Messrs. M’Cartney and 
Drummond, of Cumnock, Ayrshire, are the exhibitors of this interesting 
feature in the class. 

We have now arrived at the point from which we originally started, at 
the east end of Class 9; and, in the slight sketch we have given, have 
noticed most of the remarkable contrilutions in this department ; but 
we have necessarily omitted a great number of interesting objects, which 
we shall describe separately hereafter. Although the great bulk of the 


machines and implements of husbandry are placed in this class, yet 
there is much to interest the agriculturist in other parts of the Building, 
especially small machines, tools, and utensils. It will, doubtless, be ob- 
served, too, that all the steam-engines we have noticed are portable; 
and from this it might be inferred that this is the only description of 
engine applicable to agricultural purposes, and it is singular that in 
Class 9 only one or two specimens of fixed engines should be exhibited ; 
but the agriculturist will be amply compensate’ fur their absence in this 
class, by the variety he will find elsewhere equaliy well adapted to his 
purpose as to that to which they have been applied. 

In Class 6 a number of valuable grinding-milis will be found deserv- 
ing of attention, especially one exhibited by Westrup and Co. Ashby’s 
vertical dressing-machine, and one for dressing flour in vacuum. Mil- 
lington’s patent smut-machine, a valuable improvement; a mill worked 
by levers, with the same action as is used in rowing. Samuelson’s 
presses for manufacturing oil-cake ; and various specimens of millstones, 
by Hughes; and an improvement which will be a great boon to agricul- 
turists in an improved form of gutter. The want of proper gutters to 
carry off the rain-water is a great evil which this plan will do much 
towards removing: it consists in forming the last eaves-tile into 
the shape of a gutter, ingeniously joined, and secured to the eaves-board. 
This specimen of roof is composed of different kinds of tiles, and astream 
of water is constantly flowing over it, which effectually tests its capa- 
bility for answering the intended purpose. 

In Class 5 will be found some excellent varieties of pumps, adapted to 
agricultural purposes, for lifting or forcing liquid manure, or water; also 
some small fire-engines, suitable to farmeries. 

In Class 29 is placed an elaborate model of Mr. Mechi’s farm, at 
Tiptree Hall, Essex. Those who have not had an opportunity of visit- 
ing this much-talked-of farm will here find that they may make them- 
selves acquainted with every detail of Mr. Mechi’s practice. The model 
has been executed with great care; and, as the roofs are all moveable, 
the machinery and other details may be closely inspected. 





COX’S AERATED WATER APPARATUS. 

The absence of mechanical contrivances usually forming part of soda- 
wnrter and other avrated water apparatus, and the entire exclusion of 
atmospheric air, are two of the chief features in Mr. Cox’s invention. 

The water or other liquid is impregnated with the gas in excess, by 
connecting the vessel which contains the sulphurie or other acid em- 
ployed to generate the carbonie acid gas, with a second vessel, called a 
“ generator,” in which the gas is made, by means of a supply pipe, in 
such & manner as to cause an equal pressure of gas both above and below 
the acid. By means of a tap, any desired quantity is admitted into the 
generator at proper intervals, and the pressure of the gas increased to 
any required extent. The pressure thus obtained is made available in 
forcing an excess of the carbonic acid gas into the liquid to be iimpreg- 
nated. 

The Views represent. the Gas Generator and the Purifier, made of 
hammered -copper and tinned inside, standing on a counter or table. 
Each of these vessels is constructed in two parts, being connected toge- 
ther by means of screw-boita passing through the flanges of each 
vessel, On the top of the “generator” the acid vessel. is attached. 
This is also made of hammered copper, but, instead of being tinned 
within, is lined with lead, in order to resist the action of the acid. The 
acid is admitted into the generator through a passage, which is furnished 
with a proper plug, covered also with lead, the plug being moved by a 
handle as shewn. 

In order to equalize the pressure of the gas above and below the acid, 
a eommunieation is made between the vessel which contains it and the 
generator by means of a pipe, as shewn; and the atmoepheric air is 
allowed to @seapé by nidans of a tap at the top of the vessel. The 
ehalk, lime, or other alkali is introduced imto the generator by an 
opening left for the purpose. The generator and purificr are connected 
together by a leadém pipe, the passage through which is opened or closed 
by means of a tap, from which 'a pipe is extended to within 4 or 5 inches 
of the bottom of the purifier. A pressure guage, for the purpose of as- 
certaining the pressure of the gas in the purifier, is fixed in connexion 
therewith. 

From the purifier, a branch pipe, with proper tap, leads to the tank 
eontainirg the liquid to be invpregnated with acid, the end of which pipe 
is earried to within 2 or 3 inches of ‘the bottom of the cylinder. During 
the operation of mixing the gas with the lime or other alkali, the latter 
is kept in motion by an agitator, which is turned by hand in the ordi- 
mary way. 

The modus operandi may bé thus deseribed. When the generator fs 
charged with its complement of water and lime, the acid vessel with the 
sulphuric aeid, and the purifier with the water, all the taps and openings 
being closed, the acid is admitted into the vessel containing the lime, 
which is kept in a state of agitation during the time of impreguation, 
The atmospheric air is foreed, by the action of the acid on the lime, to the 
top of the vessel, whence it eseapes by the tap hole provided for the pur- 
pose. On this tap being closed; the whole of the generator is oecupied 
with the gas; the gas is then admitted into the purifier, and, passing 
through the water therein, oeetipics the upper part of the vessel. From 
the purifier the gas is next admitted to the interior of the cylinder con- 
taining the water to be impregnated; the water being kept in a state of 
agitation, in order to facilitate its amalgamation with the gas. 

A tap of peculiar construction forms part of Mr. Cox’s patented inven- 
tion. It consists of a cylinder of metal, having an aperture at one end 
in the eentre, but bored through so as to emerge eccentric to the other 
end. ‘This eylinder is placed between two clips bolted together, having 
on their contiguous faces circular recesses, in which the cylinder is placed ; 
one élip being’ cénhected with the tafiur, and the other with the effur 
pipe. Phe opening and shutting the passage for the flow of the liquid is 
regulated by the position of the eccentric. 





APPOLD'S ROTARY PUMP. 


Those of our readers who are already acquainted with the various use- 
ful inventions and philosophical contrivances of Mr. Appold, will be glad 
to find his Rotary, or, as it has been called, Centrifugal Pump, occupying 
avery good situation in that department of the Exhibition devoted to 
“Machinery in Motion.” It is easily found, by the very conspicuous 
wooden pipe—more, however,in appearance like a chimney shaft—which 
extends to the roof of the Building; and, when in operation, the sound 














The agricultural machines and implements exhibited in the foreign 
departments have already excited considerable attention, and they 
will deserve the special notice of those interested in such matters, 

The largest number of contributions of this kind are in the department 
allotted to the United States of America. They consist of a large num- 
ber of ploughs, of various kinds, but all having one strong family like- 
ness, being remarkably heavy in appearance, full breasted, high framed, 
and having the stilts unusually short and elevated, with the holding 
part inclined at a flatter angle. We shall hereafter recur to“these iin- 
plements, and endeavour to point out the difference that exists between 
them and those exhibited on the British side, and their fitness for the 
purpo-e to which they are applied. In addition to ploughs, there are 
horse-hoes, grubbers, cultivators, and drills, and two specimens Of re- 
markable-looking machines for reaping corn. ¢ 

Reaping by machinery offers so many advantages, that it has ocenn!d 
the attention of machinists for centuries past, and yet nome haye, been 
produced that could keep their place amongst the implements necessary 
tothe farmer. The late Mr. Smith, of Deanston, tried hard to hattoot it 
without success. How far this production of American ‘ingen will 
succeed, we will not pretend to judge, but it has a strong resemblance 
in principle to one formerly used in England, and known’ asi Lell’s 

atent. 

7 In the Belgian department are a number of implements, some possessing 
considerable merit. They consist of the usual kinds of grubbers,land- 
pressers, horse-hoes, drills, and some ploughs. In ‘the departmént of 
France is a wool-cleaning machine, and some specimens: of corn-mills. 
Denmark exhibits a large well-made chaff-cutting engine. Switzerland 
sends the double plough before alluded to, and some good specimens of 
dairy utensils. Austria sends scythes, reaping-hooks, &c. In the depart- 
ment allotted to British possessions abroad, will be found some wooden 
framed ploughs, very similar, as may be expected, to those exhibited by 
the United States. Inthe same department are specimens of hay and 
manure forks, seythes, and malt shovels. 


within the wooden vertical pipe already mentioned; this pipe is 7 feet 
6 inches long, and 12 inches wide in the clear, and reaches from the 
floor to the underside of the cast iron trusses of the roof. In the 
front of this pipe are two wooden valves, at different heights, 
to show different effects; the lower one has a sectional arca 
of 576, and the upper one of 1008 superficial inches respectively. 






The fan is furnished with six blades, placed angularly, and the water is 
received or drawn into the fan by two apertures, each of 6 inchés dia- 
meter, in the circular sides or discs. In the iron case which encloses the 
fan is an opening at top, having an area of 63 superficial inclies, fer the 
eduction of the water, With the large pump, of 12 inches diameter and 3 


inches in width, which contains a gallon of water, a 
duty equal to 70 percent. is effected when the fallons 
of water pumped up are equal to 1400. The weight 
of the blades which give impulse to the water is only 
1131b.. In front of the wooden pipe is a large basin 
or tank, to receive the overflowing water, ether fron 
the upper or lower valve, as the case may be. For 
draining extensive tracts of fen or marshy land, this 
invention seems to claim particular attention. 


DUNIN’S EXPANDING MODEL OF A 
MAN. 


THE visitors of the Exhibition will find at the western 
extremity of the Building this most singular ire- 
Chanical invention of Count Dunin, _The cause of its 
manufacture is sufficiently romantic. Having in early 
life become involved in the cause of the ineyrrec- 
tion of the Poles, he was banished.the country, Lut. 
being desirous of again visiting his fatherland, and 
enjoying the estate of his ancestors, he betook 
himself to mechanical pursuits, that he might expiate 
his offence, real or imaginary, against the Emperor of 
Russia, by showing that he might be useful to the 
country if he were restored. , 

The figure represents a man fiye fect high. m the 











APPOLD’S ROTARY PUMP. 


of water rushing, as it were, from a lafty eminence, also calls the visit or’s 
attention to the locality of the. little powerful engine. “Mr. Appold ex- 
hibits here two pumps «= the one of three inches diameter, which is driven 
by. baud, and the other of twelve inches diameter, which is driven by 
Clayton’s oscillating engine, having a cylinder of 84 inches diameter, 
and stroke of 26 inches in length, the steam varying in density ; but 
when we inspected the engine on Saturday last, the pressure was 
equal to 85 Ib. on the square inch, It-is to be observed that 
Mr. Appold’s pump is at a very long distance from the boiler-house, and 
therefore has not the advantage of the same amount of power.as those 
engines which are in the more westerly part of the Building. A gutta 
percha band, from the 8-feet fly- 
wheel of the steam-engine, passes to 
the driving wheel of the pump, which 
latter wheel is of 30 inches diameter. 
On the shaft of this wheel is a larger 
wheel of 48 inches diameter, from 
whieh a second band passes to a 12- 
inch pulley, on the spindle of the 
12-inch pump or fan, which is con- 
tained in an iron case, and placed 











proportions of the Apollo Belyidere, and fiom that 

size the figure can be proportionally increased to six 

feet eight inches; and, as itis intended to’ fadi:tate 

the clothing of an army, ‘it is so. constructed/ as to 
be capable of adjastment in every part to, the particular preportions 
ef each individual. To obtain this result, the most complex contrivances 
are required, and the number of springs, screws, and other movements 
render it a marvel of human ingenuity. The taifors regard it’ with ad- 
miration, but its costliness of construction renders ifan: instrument too 
expensive for them to purchase. It is a,marv eHous sight to, see the anodel 
expand, and it is well deserving a careful inspection. The me caanism 
is composed of $75 framing pieces, 4S grooved steel plates, 163 Wheels, 
202 slides. 476 metal washers, 482 spiral ¢prings, To4 sliding plités, 497 
nuts, 8500 fixing and adjusting screws, with numeréus xteadying pins, 
so that the number of pieces is upwards of 7000. 
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CLUNE’S ROTARY PUMP. 


Rotary engines and rotary pumps seem, at length, to have » chance of | 


being introdaced to the mechanical world for a vreat variety of murt j 
* in the Great | 
Exhibition, Mr. Clune’s invention seems to claim notice, from the sim- | 
plicity of its construction, portability, and neatness of design. It may 
be cither placed on a bracket attached to a wall, or be fixed on the top 
of 2 pedestal or column. The cylinder is placed horizentally, its axis 
projecting through the front of the case, to a handle, by which motion is 
communicated to it. The eylindor, having a flange at bottom, is secured 


by means of bolts to thé top flange of the supply pipa, at the top of which 


Among the many machines of this class which a 
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| util'ties, that we are to look for the real manifestation of the present 


position of the art of ornamental iron-casting in Britain, and not to any 
rere ahstract productions, although there are, without donbt, many ex- 





en i i jects 
it Was ho easy matter to impress upon minds ofa mould as unbending 
#s their own oust iron the necessity for bringing in a new element to 
the development of the ornamentaliron trade of England, and to im- 
press upon them the fuet that, in spite of all they had done, there was 
still much more to do; but, as we have already said, the French expo- 
sition of ISt4 efeeied that which no arguments, however cogent, could 
do; and our workers in metal saw, that, unless they bestirred themsclves, 
and that too immediately, the mere traditionary excellence of their 
productions would no longer avail them, and that least of all with their 
own countrymen. The manufacturers of stoves and grates accordingly 
set to work so earnestly, thut in two or three years a wonderful change 
had come over the spirit of their productions; and we have no hesitation 
in saying that some of the examples of this class in the Exhibition are 
far beyond anything of the kind ever before executed. Let any one 
carefully examine the 

GRATES AND CHIMNEY-PIECES 
exhibited by Messrs. Hoole, Royson, and Hoole, of Sheffield, in which 
are combined an amount of excellence in design, with beauty of work- 
mauship, far beyend anything which a few years ago could have been 
expected. The exumples of dead polish steel, combined with bright 
steel and ormolu; exliibited by this house, show, in design, an adaptation 
of tasteful classic forms in new combinations and singular appropriate- 
ness of arrangement. In one example, facing the central avenue, the 
ornaments of the cove supporting the shelf are very artistic, and the 
bas reliefs of the frieze broad and effective. The variations, too, of the 
same designs in different materials argue well for the resources of the 
manufacturer, and show thoughtful adaptation; and not mere capricious 
change. 

Messrs. Stuart and Smith’s examples are equally excellent and 
original, though different in style, for which, indeed, we ought to be 
grateful; for in nothing do we need more improvement than in that 
everlasting ‘ follow-my-leader” habit which seems so inherent in some 
of our manufacturers, For too frequently it is found that the in- 
stant an enterprising tradesman brings out a novelty, all “the 
trade” are after him in full cry, until his improvement is ground 
to pieces by. continual repetition in all possible forms. Happily 
this is not the cse on this ocvasion, for every man apears t> have gove 
for a di tinct individuality, and has consequently succeeded in & grester 
or less degre+. The grate in the Alhambra or Moresco style, hy Messr-. 
Stuart and Sm‘th, is very excellent; and the introduction of the light 
bronze effict with the enamel! blue is a noticeable fexture. ‘The castings 
are of a first-rate character, and, indeed, cou'd not possibly be surpassed. 
The stoves, too, are elegant and tasteful in form and ornamen- 
tation. Messrs. Yates, Haywood, and Co., Rotherham, also make 
a beautiful display in the avenue, near the Sculpture-room ; 
and, on considering the works of these three houses, we believe the 
reputation of Sheffield may be safely leftin their keeping. At the same 
time, there are points in which improvement may be made, to the lessen- 
ing of the cost of production and the consequent diffusion of a better 
elass of manufacturing art amongstthe people. For we hold that any- 
thing which tends to inerease the price and not the excellence of a pro- 
duction, is an evil ; whilst anything whieh tends toreduce the price, and 
at the same time preserve excellence in all its integrity, is a correspond- 
ing good: therefore all superfuous elaborations, in whatever form 
they come, whether in the shape of “sham” bronzes, or the 








great integrity of or molu, are to be deprecated; and that there 


are such elaborations about many of the most excellent specimens, 
will not be denied. Now, we hold that iron, being iron, should 
be left to look like itself. It gains nothing by paint aud metal-dust. 
When seen in its own integrity of a rich brown black, or the beautiful 


grey of the dead polish, with the brightly polished portions by way of 
contrast, the effect is infinitely superior to any of the innumerable 


pipe is the elack valve in 2 curved chamber at the bottom of the cylinder, | « sam.” go constantly resorted to in order to make honest metal look 
which leads into the external channel, passing half round the cylinder, | i¢6 something else. These remarks, then, bring us to one of the great 
and terminating in # port attop. Behind this port is a vertical slide, or features of the Exhibition, as an example of iron casting, 


diaphragm, which aete as astdp, and slides up and down in a groove, 
and isenclosed in a ease above the cylinder, its lower edge being 
faced with leather, eaoutehouc, or other suitable substances. For the 


greater part of the revolution of the horizontal shaft of the pump, the | C : ‘ 
we cannot but think that there is more than enough in their works of the 


“sham” bronzing just complained of.. With means of production far 
superior, probably, to any other firm of a similar character in Europe, 


stop reste upon a cylindrical boss surrounding the shaft, which passes 
through one side of the eylinder by means of a stuffing-box, its opposite 
end resting on a fixed beating on the other side of the cylinder. The 
boss is cast with an eecentrie or spiral eam, the outer end of which 
works in contact with the interior surface of the cylinder, whereas its sides 
are in contact with the ends of the eylinder. In front of the vertical slide 
is the delivery-port, with its valve Openingout at the top of the cylinder, 
having & diseharge-pipe for the water or other fluid to be pumped up. 
At each revolution of the eam, which ¢auses the stop or diaphragm to 
fall, a vacuum is formed behind it, after passing the inlet-port already 
deseribed ; and thus a body of water is at once elevated to the cylinder 
through the lower valve, at the same time the water already in the 
cylinder in front of the eeeentrie is driven out through the upper clack- 
valve. The action of the gradually eurved cam effects a simodth and 


THE COALBROOKDALE DOME. 
Tn spite of all our admiration of the skill and energy with whieh the 
Coalbrookdale Company have sustained the reputation of their house, 


it is to be lamented, that, notwithstanding great efforts and, without 
doubt, an immense outlay of capital, more has not been dune than we 
see even in the very admirable exposition before us—and that it ix 


really an admirable display every one will.agree. Let us take the dome 
or garden-hoyse in the central avenue for example, and what do we find? 


Excellent workmanship, an elaboration of materials in which the imita- 


tive capabilities of cast iron are carried to an extent far beyond what 
might -have. been expected, and an amount of constructive pewer dis- 
played, that might fitly be spoken of with the Crystal Palace itself, 
though on.a small seale ; but, despite these excellences, there is a lack of 
design,.of positive intention about the work, which mars the ensemble, 


ea:y notion on the diaphragm, anda regular discharge of the fluid is |'an4 leaves the mind dissatisfied, and we say, “ Cui bono?” 


secured by the rapid rotation of the cam. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON-WORK. 


This.strncture is composed of a dome, supported by six pilaster-like 


coturaus of open rustic-work, the double stems of which are interlaced 
with ornamentul details ef the same character. From these stems rse 
branches of oak, which form the arches for the springing of the dome, 
the leaves and details being admirable examples of casting. Each 
column or pilaster is surmounted with a cleverly modelled falcon asa 


ween TA RORS ARES yous PA Pinched, to other Branches of As finial; and from the centre of tle dome springs a vane, which is sur- 
facture in which the ingenious and. hard-working mechanics of this} jounted by a figure of a winged Mercury, There are several good 
country may be engaged, there are none so: thoroughly national as the} points in the construction of the supporting ornaments; but others are 
various departments of the irom trade; and, whetlier we consider it in | very objectionable; and of these latter we would particularly instance the 


its application to the manufacture of that machinery by and through 
which other departments of trade are.carried on, or in its application to 


scrolls at the base of the vane-shaft, as being exceedingly stiff in the 
curves. The wings'of the crownitg figure, too, are inimense in size, and 
needlessly out of proportion. The most objectionable part of the 


those utilities of life whieh constitutes it a distinct: branch of our ma- whole, however, is the suicidal eagle, placed within the dome; and at 
tional industry, its value cannot be overrated. The natural advantages } which Mr. John Bell’s ““Kagle Slayer”? is supposed to have just projected 


we possez* in the use of this niaterial rendered it a matter of great im- 
portanee that our display should be at least equal te our present posi- 
tion; and in this. respect. ne disappointment can possibly occur, for; in 


the arrow which pins him to the roof. This leaves nothing tothe imagina- 
tion of the spectator—a great point imall art, and especially so in the 
higher manifestations; and thus a statue, which is admirably suggestive 
of vigorous exertion, from the presumed distance of the object aimed at, 


whatever department of our hardware trade we may look, we find it | jg brought down to the level of a vulgar bird-cateher, who gets his orni- 
amply- represented. In ornamental iron-casting—a branch of trade te | thological victim comfortably within reach, and then quietly slaughters 


which eur French neighbours have of late years devoted special atten. | him 





tion in eouniexion with their bronze works—there was some fear that 


We have bestowed thus much of criticism upon this work, because, in 
many points, it is a remarkable one, malgré the mistakes; for had it not 


in certain points we should not stand se well.as it was desirable we | been worthy of commendation, it certainly would not have been worthy 


should do, The result, however, of the comparison is such as‘to set at | 
rest any fears on this head; for; whilst we ean well afford to acknowledge | 
the exgellence of the works exhibited by our French and German com- | 
petitors, there is ample field. for congratulation as to the continuance of | 
our traditionary superiority in these points. For this result, however, | 
we have to thank the last two expositions at Paris ; for, at the period of 

that of 1844, the ornamental iron-castings produced in this country were 
generally of a most unsatisfactory character, and it was only from the | 
startling fact foreing itself upon the attention. of those engaged in this 

trade, that, whilst little or no improvement had been going on in this 

country, especially as regarded design as applied to this department of 

our national industry, our neighbours had not only been employing the 

best artistic talent in the production of designs for this special purpose, 

but had progressed in a wonderful manner in the production of iron- 

castings of the very best character, combining the best mechanical dex- 

terity and, so to speak, chemical skill in the treatment of the material, so 

as to ensure a sharp, clear, and perfect reproduction of the model in the 

finished metal. 

The famous castings of Berlin had long been objects of interest to our 
metal-workers, butonly so far as they were wonderful examples of the 
use to which a material so. unpromising as iron might be put, even as or- 
naments for the decoration of the person. The iron-castings of France, 
however, came more practically home to us; and when we found that the 
useful was so completely combined with the ornamental, it behoved us 
to take steps to meet so unexpected a result. With a field of operation 
before us, of whick the French could not boast, in those centres of attrac- 
tion, the firesides of our English homes, it was at once seen, to what. an 
extent the improvement of our metal casting could be carried in this 
direction alone; and in the present Exhibition there are remarkable 
proofs of how distinctly our manufacturers have directed their attention 
to the decoration of the useful rather than to the production of mere 
ornamental accessories, such. as groups of figures, statuettes, or even 
vases. 

It is, then, to the stoves, grates, balustrades, garden seats, and other 


of the notice we have given it, and it is because a warning in the produc- 
tion of such works may be useful, that so much is here said about it, for, 


| asa specimen of casting, it is second to none in the Exhibition; but it 
| would have been infinitely better to have left it in all its integrity of 


plain cast-iron, than to have “ bronzed” it; since, a3 _@ work in bronze, 
some of its best points would not be so noticeable as they are in iron— 
the casting of the oak-leaves, for instance. 

The Gothic garden-seat, placed inside this structure, is a very excellent 


| example of casting, of the adaptation of a given style of ornament to 


a special purpose. The Gothic details are well introduced in combina- 

tion with the rustic-work whieh forms the basis. We might go on to 

notice other features of the examples shewn by the Coalbrookdale Com- 

pany, but must postpone them to another occasion, as it is desirable that 

a glance should be taken at the display in ornamental iron-casting on 

the Foreign side. i 
BERLIN IRON. 

The exquisite character of the Berlin iron-castings is known and ac- 
knowledged on all sides; and the perfection to which those works may 
be carried in the smaller’ kinds, if used for personal decoration, is well 
illustrated by the examples exhibited by A. F. Leymann, of Berlin (197). 
Here we find a singular contrast in the use of the same material; and 
few persons would be disposed to believe that there could poasibly exist 
any similarity between the large work last quoted and the beautiful and 
delicately constructed. articles now under consideration. Instead of 
massive columns, we find delicute tracery of so minute a character as to 
require careful examination to detect the lines, Finger-rings, eur-rings, 
brooches, bracelets, and caskets, all highly decorative ; and the beautiful 
colour imparted to the work enhances its value by its tone and unpre- 
tending character. 

By the side of these examples of German ingenuity and skill, 
are placed exquisite specimens of another kind of ornamental metal- 
work, which it may not be out of place to mention here, inasmuch 
as it is for a similar use to that of the Berlin castings just quoted: 
we allude to the exquisite ornaments in steel wire, the whole of which 
are deserving of special examination for their elaborate workmanship 
and the elegant taste in which they are designed and carried out. 
Chains, bracelets, pins, and purses in great variety show to what an ex- 
tent this beautiful art may be carried in skilful hands; and we would 


aid | 








earnestly commend this display to the ‘consideration Of the steel toy 
| makers of Birmingham, as likely to afford them hints of a most valuable 
kind 

In the more useful castings we do not find so | in amount of eX- 
| cellence as might have been expected. Even the larger ornaments are 
| by no means suggestive @f superiority. A casting of a low panciled 
balustrade is very bold and eTective ; but many of the bronze imitations 
are rude, und the leading features of M, Leymann’s display are certainly 
the exquisite ornaments already spoken of. 

The raised letter-castings of Fehr and Eiserung,.of Augsburg, for the 
purpose of embagsing books for the instruction of the, blind, ave admirable 
examples of their class ; whilst the more ornamental specimens of A, R, 
Seebers and Co., of Offenbach, display great. excellence in design and 
workmanship, the castings being very pure and delicate... A card. basket 
is especially noticeable ; and the beetles, as examplesof paper, weights, 
are worthy of examination for their clear and well-defined casting 

Amongst the more useful articles may be, instanced a steaming appa- 
ratus, by F. A. Wolff, of Ieilbrun, in which. the classic, decorations. of 
the iron chamber are admirably adapted to the rectilinear form required. 
H. C, Graamans, of Rotterdain (65, Holland), exhibits two. very pretty 
stoves, the design and casting of which are admirable. .The perforated 
side panels are very excellent examples of modelling, and show a far 
greater degree of taste and skill than ourneighbours the Dutch generally 
get credit for. An embossing roller, exhibited by Nering, Bogel, and 
Co., of Devintre, is also avery superior specimen of skill in iron-custing. 
This is used for calendering Utrecht velvet. 

FRENCIL IRON-CASTINGS. 

Of the French iron-castings we shall have much to say when they are 
better arranged than at present, and when returning to the consideration 
of those examples of British manufacture which time would not permit 
us to do justice to on this occasion. In order, however, that the visitor 
may have points of comparison, by which to judge of the re € merits 
of French and English irou-work, we quote such examples a ty serve 
as illustrations of the degree of skill to which our neighbours have 
attained in this manufacture. 

The efforts of some of the best and wisest men of France have been 
directed to the development of the iron trade of that country, and, in 
spite of diffieulties of no ordinary character, there can be no doubt that 
immense progress has been made. It is, however, still very doubtfal if 
the works established in various parts of that country can be made to 
answer as purely commercial speculations, even with the é@normous 
amount of “ protection,” ns it is called, rded against the importation 
of British iron. Still, in the more ornamental branches of the trade, an 
immense progress has been made, and the bexznty, not merely 
of design, but of workmanship and skill in casting, is such 
as to deserve the highest praise. We have already stated; that ta 
the extraordinary productions of this class exhibitéd at the exposition of 
1844, may be attributed the great improvement made in our own orna- 
mental iron trade since that daté; and though we question very much 
whether our neighbours have mace a corresponding progress, this is quite 
certain—that their works are worthy of carefal exanination. 

The balustrades of M. Boidé Martin, of Paris, are excellent examples of 
their class ; and a casting evidently intended for the end of a bedstead, 
exquisitely designed in the Italian style by an exhibitor whose name we 
could not ascertain in the confusion which still comtinucs in this depart- 
ment of the Exhibition, is as fine an example of worknmnship and ada pta- 
tion of material as can be found in the Building. To dojustice to this we 
must return to it again under more favourable circumstances. Dietrich 
and Sons, of Niederbrun, Lower Rhine, exhibit some excellent exainples, 
in which bold modelling is combined with fine casting. 

Of statuettes in iro and groups of figures, much cou!d be said, and cer- 
tainly not to the advantage of some of our own manufacturers, so fur as 
regards originality of subject. For instance, we have here the veritable 
originals of the life-size dogs exhibited by the Coalbrookdale Company. 
If. there was anything of a very superior character in these exnmples, there 
might have been some excuse for the coincidence as some may eall it, 
but copyism or piracy as we should call it, but there iamcre. These dogs 
are certainly the result of some ingenious Frehchman'’s attempt to adapt 
casts from dead subjects and make them into the representation 6f Hving 
animals, but they are dead dogs in spite of all his efforts. One is 
especially defunct, even tothe lifting up of his fore-paw. Now this is 
not art, but a carieature of it; and may be placed in the same category 
With the artistic effort of the village sign painter; wkore power 
to draw a red lion was so limited, that, in order to execute a 
commission entrusted to him, he hit upon the expedient of painting 
one side of his dog, and using him as a printing type-—thus con- 
triying to impress the figure of the animal upon the sign-board, as 2 basis 
for future operations. 

Caneluding for the present our notice of the French iron-castings, we 
would call attention to the .examples,exhibited by M. Matifat, of Paris, 
whose large tazza is placed in the Central Avenue. This example of the 
skill and energy of our neighbours is a boldly designed and admirably 
executed work of large dimensions, being 5 feet in height, and. $ 
feet in diameter. It is in the style of Louis XIV, and is an excellent 
exampie of the bolder features of that school of ornament. Near this a 
fountain, by M. André, Val D’Osde, is now being erected which promises 
to afford matter for future consideration, since the parts bear evidence 
of skill, alike in adaptation and workmanship. 

There are few departments of the Exhibition to which the time of the 
visitor can be more profitably and more agreeably directed than the’one 
to which we have just endeavoured to direct attention, inasmuch as there 
is much to please and instruct. The mastery over umpromising materials, 
the skill of adaptation required to be exercised in works so unyielding, 
the beauty of form and even of colour attained to, and the durability of 
the work when once executed, are subjects on which mnch more may be 
said, and on which we hope to dilate at some future period. 



















THE UNITED STATES. 

In our account of the opening, on the 1st May, the name of J. 8. Stans- 
bury, Lsq., the United States Commissioner, was accidentally omitted. 

The United States. make .a very imposing outside: show, with. a 
& space second only to France in extent, but unfortunately the 
performance does not come up to the promise. The spaee Was by 
no mens too large if each State had sent-a contribution of its principal 
valuables, or if the great Republic had lain as close to us as Ireland, so 
that shortcomings might have been easily amended at the last moment, 
We have, however, noright to reproach Brother Jonathan, for we must not 
forget that the United States had not only the disadvantage of the greatest 
distance to traverse, but of an utter want of those Government arrange. 
ments which haye enabled Austria especially, France and its neigh- 
bours, and eyen Tunis and Egypt, to make a respectable show. They were 
distracted also by conflicting rumours as to the success and extent of 
the Exhibition. Besides, the eliief produce of the States, fit for exhibi- 
tion, consists of raw produce, which it is no one’s interest to send. 

There are very few of their manufactures which they could hope to 
sell here. American manufactures of the same kind as those exported 
from Europe could only be sent as a matter of curiosity by a Government 
organization... Private individuals seldom take such ureless trouble. 

In the British department, the mineral exhibitions, and some of the 
manufacturing machinery, haye been sent up by a local subscription. Of 
course, this could not be carried out to any extent in tliose newly-settled 
western states about which we feel most eurious. 

Still therecan be no doubt, that if the “ States-men” had had any idea 
of the kind of Palace prepared to receive, and the number of gazers pre- 
pared to examine, their contributions, they would have exerted them 
selves to make a much greater show. 

MINERALS. 

California disappoints us ‘dreadfully. We were promised specimens 
of the golden ore in sand and in quartz ; of the rade machinery for gold 
washing and gold refining ; and examples of the many precious stones in 
whichthetrue 1 Dorado is said to abound. We have, however, 4s yet, 
nothingex¢ept a machine for crushing gold-seamed quartz, and 100 1b. of 
quicksilver, contributed by a gentleman from the unromantic locality of Old 
Burlington-street, Londen. A great lump of zinc occupies one con. 
spicuous position ; and, in another, a huge mass of copper ore'from Lake 
Superior. One side of this Lake Superior district is, we believe, in British 
American, andthe other in republican American territory. It is, perliaps, 
after the South Australian Burra Burra, the richest copper in, the world, 
Mining, in the’ proper sense of the term, is scarcely needed. Ample 
quuntities of nearly pure copper are to be obtained simply digging 
At present, however, the value of the richness of the ore is’ neutralized 
by the impediments in the way of conveyance to a market over the bar- 
ren, rocky, swampy region which environs it for nearly tlirce hundred 
miles, 
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Other minerals in great variety, including specimens of iron ore of 
fine eteel quality, are sent, but will more properly come within the 
scope of a technical review of foreign and colonial minerals. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS. 

The most prominent among the vegetable produce is a long line of 
barrels of tine flour packed in the neatest of barrels, in outward appear- 
ance giving promise of that excellence for which the best brands of 
American flour are famed. Very naturally, however, the barrels are 
more attractive than the flour. 

The Americans excel very much in woodwork ; this may be seenin a 
row of remarkably neat buckets of bird's-eye maple, cedar, and all manner 
of faney woods. These are articles which properly come within the 
designation of “ Yankee notions.” The industrious inhabitants of the 
New England States, during their long and severe winters, occupy their 
time in making a variety of such articles, including parts of Sam Slick’s 
celebrated wooden clocks, and furniture, especially rocking chairs. It is 
with these notions, barrels of wheat, Indian corn, and pickled pork, that 
Yankee schooners travel about the West Indian Islands, the South Ame- 
rican coast, and among our Australian possessions, bartering, chopping, 
changing—keeping a shop on board. Very often, the vessel itself is 
built, filled, and freighted by the joint-stock labour and eontributions of 
the inhabitants of a small sea-port ; the crew are nearly all shareholders 
of slip and venture ; and of the crew, the captain and carpenter are 
often the only able seamen; the rest are raw country luds—-Green Moun- 
tain boys, as they are called. 

INDIAN CORN, 

The display of Indian corn in the ear is numerous and various. The 
colonisation of the western states may be said to be supported on the 
strength of ninety-day corn. A backwoodsman, who finds him-elf too much 
crowded, sells off his improvements, packs up his tools and his “ prog” on 
a waggon, aad plunges into the forest. When he finds a “ location” to his 
mind, he chops down trees on an acre or 80, burns off the tops, and leaves 
the stumps standing. Afver rolling away the timber as well as he can, 

}ctakes his hoe, not a slight concern like our horticultural implement of 
that name, but a stout, strong, long-handled instrument, almost as strong 
and heavy as an adze. With this he chops a hole in the cleared ground, 
drops a few grains of Indian corn, measures the length of his hoe- 
staff, and makes another hole, and so forms four holes on a 
square the sides of which are about five feet in length; con- 
tinues the operation withuut the trouble of ploughing, digging, har- 
rowing, or raking, and feels assured that in three months a crop will be 
ready to feed him and his cattle, if necessary, during the winter, while 
he is preparing a more complete clearing. Indian corn is delicious, 
boiled green, eaten with butter and salt; and corn-cobs are good 
for smoking hams, and many other uses. The green leaves 
make fodder, and the ripe corn is useful and edible in a hundred ways. 
The knowledge of all this gives a certain additional interest to the 
large yellow ears 

We must not forget to note, that one of the exhibitors (Mr. Stansbury) 
has produced a sort of Indian-corn bread, which is pronounced delicious 
by many who have found the ordinary preparations of that grain by no 
means pleasant. Indian-corn bread in the “ States” is usually eaten hot. 

Many specimens of tobaeco are shown, but they do not attract much 
notice. 

THE VIRGINIAN CABINET. 

The land of our first American colony, from which, according to 
popular tradition, Sir Walter Raleigh first introduced the intoxicating 
weed, has sent by subscription a collection—a esbinet of native orna- 
mental wood, containing in appropriate psrtitions specimens ef the ores, 
the marbles and building stones, the various kinds of wood, of grain, ot 
tobacco, hemp, flax, and other vegetable produce of Virginia; of native 
silk, wool, and manufactures ; cloth in eotton-cloth of different qualities. 

We ought to follow this example, and prepare cabinets of the na'ural 
if not manufactured productions of the different districts of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

COTTON. 

Many specimens of dried plants, with the cotton of each kind, aro 
shown, and may be compared with the specimens collected from our 
Indian possessions. 

PURNITURE. 

An army of ehairs eonstructed in a very costly manner, on a principle 
that enables the sitter not only to rock, but to roll or loll in almost 
every direction, attest the advances of one kind of luxury among our 
transatlantic brethren. These chairs, which are chiefly of iron, will not, 
we imagine, be allowed to go back. We must not pass by a child's 
chair, waggon, and velocipede combined, a toy that will go far to super- 
sede wheelbarrows and wooden horses. 

CAOUTCHOVE. 

The Americans come out in great force in India-rubber, applied to an 
infinity of purposes, net only goloshes, which they first introduced (an 
immense improvement on the old clogs and boots), but portable boats, 
pontoons, life-buoys, hoods, and cloaks in wonderful variety. Among the 
last meutioned the light waterproof hoods for carriages must be admired. 


CARRIAGES AND SHIPS. 

But, if we were asked to fix on the manufactures in which the 
Americans especially excel, notwithstanding that a few admirable 
models of clipper ships are displayed, which excited the intense admi- 
ration of one of our naval men, we should without hesitation point to 
the light carriages. 

The States-men do not ride for amusement; hunting, according to our 
notions, is almost unknown, although Washington kept what were 
called fox-hounds, probably southern hounds. Driving is the great re- 


source for the spare half-hours of the wealthy citizens of the Republic; | 


and fast trotting is the passion of all the ingenuous youth. No horses 
trot like American horses, many of them do not know how to gallop. 
Then, again, the roads in the country are very bad, and a vehicle which 
was not both light and strong would never get along. It is found better 
to have carriages (‘‘waggons” they call them) that will bound over, in- 
stead of bumping against, every obstacle in a corduroy road. The 
tough woods of the country enable the builders to conform to these 
requisites. 

We are sorry that our friends have not sent specimens of those excellent 
blue waggons which are built in such numbers for western emigrants, and 
especially for the overland route to California. ‘Those exhibited are 
chiefly for town use. 

A racing cart is a model of lightness and workmanship. The fellies of 
the two lofty wheels consist of only two pieces of hickory wood : it is quite 
strong enough to run over turf or @ smooth road, but a child could pull it 
with one hand. 

We cannot admire a heavy clarence, gorgeously fitted up; but a check- 
string, which is elso a speaking trumpet, is worth borrowing. 

A phaéton of polished native woods, without paint, is not of a graceful 
form, but it is well worth the study of our English coach-builders, who 
have been tempted by the cheapness and durability of iron to goon 
adding clamp after clamp, until our carriages are so heavy, that they 
are only fit for short journeys over the stones. 

The high fore-wheels of these American carriages, which cannot lock 
under, require careful driving round corners, and offer some difficulties 
to getting in and out with restive horses; but still, the build 
presents a great deal of valuable suggestive matter to an in- 
telligent coach-builder. Altogether these “waggons” aro the most 
original and striking part of the American department. 

A New York saddler has sent a set of four-horse harness of the most 
costly description, all mounted with solid silver. Unless among expectant 
Lord Mayors or recently-elected Sheriffs, he is scarcely likely to find a 
purchaser in this country. 

The New York sleigh does not strike us as so handsome as those sent 
from Montreal. 

THE AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
Deserve inspection. The ploughs are good ; some of them economise in 
case of fracture, by dividing the share into three parts. 

A reaping machine, similar in principle, but more elaborate than those 
used in Australia, is of value when labour is scarce, time of value, the 
corn dry, and the straw worthless. A series of prongs catch the heads 
of corn, cut or pull them off, and throw them into a basket, as a horse or 
ox marches along, 

All the American tools, especially a set of axes, should be examined 
by our mechanics. In this department they have made great improve- 
ment. No axes are worth their room to a colonist, except those made 
after the American model, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Under this head may he included a variety of odd. matters—patch- 
work quilts, and ladies’ fancy-work; dentistry and wigs; a hortus siccus 
of wild flowers; Daguerréetypes of great size; a few stuffed birds; and a 
set of furs, which are made from an animal common in North Carolina. 
If c) eap, they may make a new article of commerce, 

The statues of the “ Greek Slave,” and “ Dying Indian,” and the ma- 
chinery, must be properly noticed under their separate departments 

In concluding this cursory view, we must ask our Transatlantic friends 
to try again, and do better next time, 
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PALACE BY MOONLIGHT. 
From int this fuiry-like edifice is viewed, the spectator 
cannot fail to appreciate its graceful character. But, probably, under ne 
influence are its long-drawn aisles and glittering roof seen to greater 
advantage than when illumined by the silver light of tie moon. 
The effect of the transept, the northern half of which is shown 
in the Illustration, is especially beautiful; snd the moon’s light 
shining through the high-arched roof, gives 1be xidgy mass the pellucid 
appearance of crystal, and justifies the popular appellation ef the struc- 
ture. The pavilion-like architecture of the east.end is also well shown 
in this view of the Palace; und the * tall ancestral trees” keep watch, 
as it were, around the stately shrine of the world’s treasures. 

The view is taken from the east end of the Serpentine, whose unruffled 
surface, reflecting the moun’s rays, lends enchantment to the whole 
scene, 





1.—COLOSSAL STATUB OF THE QUEEN, IN ZINC. 

This statue, which represents our gracious Sovereign seated upon the 
throne, arrayed in all the attributes of Royalty, is an. appropriate com- 
pliment from the Vieille Montagne Zine Company, of France and Bel 
gium, to this country, in commemoration of the Great’ Exhibition of All 
Nations, Its production also affords an instance of exiraordinary 
energy, having been, we -are informed, ‘commenced and brought to its 
present state within the short ‘space of three months.” The statue 
stands, with the pedestal, 21 feet high. | The design and modelling are 
from the hands of M. Dantan, aind, of Paris; the etchings of the pedes- 
tal by M. Lenormand, architeet, and produced by M. Hurdouin. The 
statue was cast under tie immediate inspection of M. Victor Paillard. 
Independently of all consideration as a work of portraiture, this is a re- 
markable production, and deserves attention. 

2 AND 3.—TWO PAIRS OF SILVER SALT-CELLARS. BY MOREL. 

These are four very pretty figures, two boys and two girls, in the 
Louis Quinze style, bearing baskets of silver gilt for the salt. The 
design and execution are equally creditable to the producers. 

4.—CROZIER HEAD. BY ROGERS. 

A beautiful specimen of wood carving, by this justly-celebrated prac- 
titioner in the art. The flowers and foliage, in high relief, are executed 
with a delicacy and boldness which can scarcely be surpassed, 

5.—VENTILATOR. BY BIELEFIELD. 

One amongst many ingenious applications of papier-maché executed 
by patent machinery, to which Mr, Biclefield has for many years success- 
fully directed his attention. 

6.—WALL DECORATION. BY MORANT. 

A very elaborate production of painting and sculpture-work in the 
Louis Quatorze style. In the centre is.a female figure surrounded by 
foliage, with various animals in compartments, the whole inclosed 
within an architectural composition of marble pilasters, surmounted by 
a rich frieze. . The capitals of the pilasters present Cupids in white, poep- 
ing forth from the richly giit foliage. 

7.—ORNAMENTAL LEATHER. BY DULUD. 

M. Dulud, of the Boulevard des Italiens, Paris, who has devoted much 
attention to the dyeing and ornamienting of leather after the manner 
formerly practired at Cordova and Venice, has :ent in several specimens, 
of which we engrave one. ‘The colours are brilliant, and: the devices in 
good taste. 

8.—FIRE-DOG. 
For deseription, see No. 11. 
§$.—BLUE AND GOLD DAMASK. BY HOULDSWORTH AND CO. 

There is a great amount of freedom and excellent management in this 
specimen of silk manufacture ; and though it might be objected that the 
forms are a little angular in detail, yet the result is sparkling and satis- 
factory. Asan elegant adaptation from nature, without any ‘straining 
after effects not easily produced, it may be quoted as an example. 
Without being crowded, the surface is well covered. 

10.—CHAIR. BY JEANSELME. 

M. Jeanselme's collection of arm-chairs and favfeuils exhibits great 
variety, having regard equally to comfort and tasteful appearance. ‘We 
have selected for engraving one of rather original composition, after the 
antique style. 

11.—FIRE-PLACE. BY MESSRS. BAYLEY AND SOX. 

Another specimen of fire-place art, in a different style. It is'a three- 
slabbed register-stove; the slaps «f china richly enamelled ; the outer 
work of Sienna and white marbles. The seroll-werk above the grate is 
all richly gilt. On either side are two fire-dogs, of novel construction, 
representing gilt eagles standing on bright steel orbs; the standard 
beneath being also gilt. One of these dogs is represented on a large 
scale in figure 8. 

12.—CHIMNEY-PIECE. BY J. P. VAUDRE. 

The design of this chimney-piece is essentially French, but at the same 
time so admirably adapted to the materizl, that the more florid charac- 
teristics of style sre kept down. The caryatides are elegant and express- 
ive, the action being free and unconstrained ; and when seen under the 
marble shelf, which the whole is intended te support, the effect will be 
elegant and pleasing. Asan illustration of our remarks on the iron 
manufacture of France, it is worthy of high commendation. 

13.—FANCY FURNITURE. BY LEVIEN. 

The principal object in this group is an extremely elegant cabinet, in 
tulip-wood and bull, with paintings on porcelain in the centre of the 
panels. In the back, on the right, is a lady’s escritoire, in maple-wood, 
inlaid with tulip-wood; and on the left, a lady’s work-table, of very 
pretty shape, and elaborately inlaid. 

14.—GROUP OF PLATED WARE. BY MESSRS. BRADBURY. 

A salver, a cup, a goblet, and an inkstand—all fine specimens of the 
taste and workmanship for which Sheffield is justly celebrated. 

15.—FIRE-PLACE. BY PIERCE. 

A very elegant production in bright steel and gold. From the initial 
letters and crown at the back, it would appear to have been made for a 
distinguished personage. The fender, an extremely rich composition of 
grapes and vine leaves, with a boy seated in the centre, is gilt 
throughout, 


BY MESSRS. BAILEY. 


16.—SOLITUDE. 

This is one of the statuettes sent in to compete for the prizes announced 

by the Art Union Society. 
7.—CABINET. BY TATIAN. 

A piece of boudoir furniture, upon which all that good taste could 
suggest and art accomplish, has been lavished with an unsparing 
hand. It is of pear-tree wood, elaborately carved, with devices 
in foliage with birds, In the panels are very suecessfal copies on porce- 
lain of Madame Marcelle’s celebrated ‘studies after Goethe's * Mignon,” 
the originals of which formerly bélonged to the Duke of Orleans, but are 
now in the possession of M. Mole. 

18.—QUEEN MARGARET. BY JOHN BELL. 

A very pleasing statuette, produced by Messrs. Messenger and Son, 

from the original model by Mr. Bell. 
19.—GROUP OF BOOKS, BY HANICQ. 

Worthy of passing notice, as specimens of gaudy and costly bookbind- 
ing, by M. Hanicq, bookseller to the Propaganda at Mechlin. 

20.—cLOCK. BY FRODSHAM. 

A very elegant clock, upon a slab supperted by an eagle. Above the 
elock is an ornament, composed of a breken pillar—the work of time, and 
a serpent—the emblem of eternity. 

21.—ARTICLES IN PLATE. BY SMITH AND NICHOLSON. 

This group presents only a tithe of the attractive and highly-finished 
works in ‘silver sent for exhibition by this old-established house, and 
which do equal justice to its well-earned renown and the arts of the 
country. In the middle is @ contre-piece, composed of an apple tree, 
round the stem of which are four figures dancing. ‘To the left of it is 
an extremely elegant production, a centre-piece, the stem of which is 
composed of lilies of the valley: In the foreground is a very handsome 
fruit dish; on the right, ® claret jug. The other articles are of equally 
beautiful design and workmanship. 

22.—ELIZABRTMAN FURNITURE. BY C. J. RICITARDSON. 

A table and a triangular seat, boldly carved in oak, in the Eliza- 

bethan style, by Mr. Richardson. 
23.—TABLE AND BOOKCASE, BY G. J. MORANT. 

The table is of elegant design, and distinguished by the finest work- 
manship, It was made for the Duchess of Sutherland, and, we believe, 
from her design. The swans are painted, white, the lilies. and bulrushes 
partly gilt and partly white. The bookcase is also white and gold, and 
of very pretty design. 

24.—RBROOCH. BY LATILLIN AND PAYEN. 

Prettily designed ; the principal object a large pearl, of fine quality, 
upon which reclines a female figure, in oxidized silver; the rest of the 
composition is gold, 


™ 95.—CHIMNEY ORNAMENTS IN BRONZE. BY 
This is a very eliborate composition, which ma} 
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in advane dinary restute’’ of decorative rt "Phe ntre 

ri i crsion of a Moor to Christianity: the dignitie 1 
ufest, and chivalron. ring of. the, Christian knight, who is jaunting 
out the truths of the Gospel, and the deeply reflective and con Lous 


character of the countenanve of the Moor, being admirably embe 
On either side are a knight in armour,-of notle rien, and a Moorish 
slave bearing his gloves. The accessories throughout are appropriate, 
being in the Moorish «tyie. The whole is of bronge, enriched with 
platings in siver andigold. a > 


THE HISTORY OF INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS. 
BY W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
‘(Continued from page 405.) 
CHAPTER LV.—(Coniinued.) 

THE EXINQBITIONS OF FRANCE.—(CONCLUDED,) 


$ 

4 ’ 
PASSING over another five years, we arrive at the yeat £844, and the 
eXtraordinary exertions now necessary to marshal the mationgl_manufac- 
tures into one building attest the remarkable progress whieh the country 
has made. It is the last official expesition at which Louis Phibp) e willpre- 
side ; and before another national exhibition takes place, the, fuilerjes wil) be 
sacked, the portrait of the King (that King who now réeéives the report 
ofthe Baron, Thénard) will be turfied ‘to the wall; and from Clareuront 
an exiled family, now loaded with honeurs und the éuvy of Europe; wil 
learn all that concerns the exhibition of 154v. : 

The offi¢ial Exhibition of 1844 wasithe most splendid mv-cum ofa Aa 
tion’s industry ever gathered together. In every departnicnt there were 
signs of vigorous improvement. ; 
exhibitions laughed to scorn, now choké up the.greater partot tie spare. 
of the Carré Marigny ; and to their gigantic power tie merchants: print. 
in explanation of the splendour and cheapness of their goods, Earteting 
the building by the Royal entrance, long galleries-ere sce iit 
right and left. “hurning to thé Jeft, the visitor at once,dige ic $C 
cret of the suecesstsOf Paris'#ti-manufactures. In rows adtdepied he scée 
spécimens of Parisiamscabinet-work’ of exquisite! design; pabard-tables, 
pianos, inlaid work, locks, stimped copper, bronzes, lamps, Jewellery ; 
terra-cotta, glass, books, paper, musical instruments, alb-conmimand.ng 
foreign markets more by beauty of design than by great supériority of 
material. On the opposite side of the building the splendid manufactures 
of Lyons, Lille, Nismes, Avignon, Metz, St. Quentin, Roubaix, Turcoing, 
Rheims, Alencon, Amiens, Mulhouse, and the Seine Infcrieure, are ranged. 
This splendid building, designed by M. Moreau, and raised within the 
space of 70 days, certainly contained such a coilection as no other 
cotintry on the face of the earth could have gathcred together. The 
number of exhibitors was $960; and the varied nature of the exhibition 
rendered it necessary to appoimt no less than 55 jury-men. The report 
Which these gentlemen, published is a fine specimen of art initself. It 
is beautifully and profusely illustrated, and more than any other Freneh 
report on the same subject enables the reader to form an opinion on the 
merits of the particular exhibition with which it deals. 

In the vast central’ apartment, devoted to machinery, some curious 
machines were exhibited. Of these, the machine with three cylinders, 
to'grind oi] colours, was not the least remarkaLle. 

Another machine, first exhibited on this occusicn, was one by means 
of which a telescope could. be-veasily directed to any quarter of the 
heavens. This machine was calléd “* The Comet Sceker.” 

Other remarkable inventions attracted attention in the great central 
apartmént: The apparatus for the distillation of salt water, which was 
hdiled as affording security to the,anarajeragainatake cv.l of a lack cf 
fresh water, was cagerly examined; and the specimens of electro-metal- 
lurgy were then noyelties.. Artificial, manures . weve also ia» the List ef 
curiosities, The manufacture of plate glass had been, inpreved. for 
astronomical investigations, and that, of sulphate ef soda, of sulphate sad 
muriate of potash, of dyes and pigments, of. pyroligneous scid,and other 
chemical combinations, iad besn studied and perfected. . Here wiood>s a 
machine, by means of which the earth could be. bored.to the depth of 
500 metres. There were endless improvements in all kinds-of agricultural 
implements, Side by side machines worked hy steam: the,cme- raising 
a hammer weighing 9600 kilogrammes;. the other. x Joum, which weaves 
two shawls at once, and then cuts them asunder, with the nicest =pree 
cision ; the third, a floating whistle, to warn, the enginecr ihatihe beiler 
wants replenishing with water; the .fowith, a. machine for stamping 
coinage; the filth, a steam apparatus far, the miumuiacture of beilers; 
and then machines, .meved by. the great modau, power, for-piercing, 
sawing, raising, impelling, in-short, for supplying, im endless. ramifice< 
tions, the insufficient human musele.. All these cng mes for, converting 
raw materizl into manufactures for. human use, told their own, bright 
story in the vast galleries with which they were surreunded, 

Of the.3960 exhibitors on this.occasion, about, 32g 0,.ineluding those of 
whom honourable mention was made, and » hese dormer vennrds were 
recalled, received marks of distinction... No Jess, than thirty-one smatu- 
facturers received the decoration of the, legion of Hoengurs and ihe jury 
wisely adhered to the rule cf rewarding thore zealous. citizens whose 
services to national industry were not susceptible of definite exlibition. 

The last exhibition of naticnal industry teck place in 1549—the year 
after the dethronement of Louis Philippe. ‘ile Car de Marigny was 
again the site for the building; and M. Moreau'was again the architect 
selected. The pict of ground covered on this occasion (exclusive of the 
vast agricnitural shed) was a paraticiogram of 206 metres by 100, This 
building was,*as’ maybe feen Tein a eomyparixen vf the plans; niore 
complicated and less imposing thanthet of ISi¢:: In >the rentre there 
was a quadrangle, open to the sky, here, on.-a aed. of turf, osur- 
mounted by an elegant fountain, flowers were exhibiied.. The, entire 
building was of wood, and consisted of 2bout 45,C00 pieces of timber, 
and was roofed with nearly 4060 tons° of “zine. Mr. Digby Wysit 
found fault with the extra decoration’ of ‘fhe’ be tdiig, ‘the © pi 
lasters be.ng .papered and grained to amitate. oak; sank carionenienre 
trusses, painted. bronze .bas-reliefs, and .other. *! shams’) beng oplen~ 
tifully scattered about, According to M. Auciganne, this wast, building 
cost £16,000, being an adVance of £950 upon the cost of the building of 
1844, or 18. 24d. per'square foot English. Although the number of ex- 
hibitors amounted to 4494, and that of the jury to 04, it is *indis; ofable 
that the exhibiters of 1S49 told a lamentable tale.of the indusiriak -para- 
lysis which followed the convulsions of the spr:ng of 1848. , Those, great 
manufacturing districts which were distinct features of previous exhibi- 
tions, on this occasion presented only a few ‘specimens Of their Power; 
even Muihausén made fin insignifi¢ant figure. In the appHedticn of art 
to manufacture,chowerer, the exhibition ‘still significantly ettestéd the 
pre-eminent taste of the French, people, Lrouzes, clocks, papier maché, 
and other objects of Parisian industry, pointed to the excellent national 
economy of gratuitous elementary drawing schools, The President cf 
the French” Republic’ ‘might have ‘referred with proper” pride ta 
the. dévelopment of: that ‘system “whith his ‘great ‘nncle ori. 
ginated. He might:have seen: the “hand of the Enrperor im thore 
faultless ..proportions—those, darng. Qvig-nalities-these evidenees 
of artistic culture in which the workmen show themeelyes to be. superior 
to the artisans of every other country. The artistic excellences of 
Frenchmen alone redeemed their exhibition of 1849 from insignificance. 
The progress’ of. silk cultivation was» still evident, and promises “of 
future wealth dawned in the specimens, of Algerian preduce grouped 
in one of the, galleries; .but, .compared with the brilliant exbibi, 
tion of 1844, that of 1849 was a failure, ‘The sword had hardly 
fallen from the wartior-worknyan’s hand; tco many looms h:a@ 
been turned to barricades ; the excitement 0 seein? disorder had barely 
been quelled, when the /Ministry summoned: the people from their clubs 
to-the great national bazaar. , On this oerasion an agricultural show was 
added to. that of manufactures, and the result of the experiment waa 
successful in every particular. 

The French exhibition of 1854 will, no doubt, be on a grander and 
more liberal scale than any of its ;redecessors; and the example ‘of 
England will, no doubt, lead the authorities of Waris toa diferent con- 
clusion from that to which they came ‘on ‘this devasion, viz. not-to adinit 
the contributions of foreigners. « 

CHAPTER. ¥. 
THE EXHIBITIONS OF BEBGIUM. 
Tue Minister of the Interior, while presiding’ at the opening of a Belgian 
national exhibition of native industry in TS4T) said truly, “ The Belgian 
people have always Been distinguished for the ‘aptitude they have dis- 
played for the industrial arts; for thé emeéess’ Which has attended their 
manufacturing enterprises, and for the rapidity with which they hate 
asserted un honourable Yank amongst European nations.” The ftourish- 
ing condition of this liberal and industrious country, with its dense popu- 
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lation andofine manufactating towns, attests, perhaps more than‘any 
other Continental nation, the safety of relying upon the developments of 
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institutions. 

Although Belgian productions have figured in the 
national exhibitions, only three exhibitions ex- 
clusively Belgian have been held. Belgian con- 
tributors figured honourably in the French official 
exhibitions of 1801 and 1802; and in the French 
exhibition of 1806 they occupied a distinct and ho- 
nonrable rank. While Belgium was only a French 
province, her manufacturers, of course, competed as 
compatriots with French manufacturers; however, 





16. “ SOLITUDE.” ART-UNION OF LONDON, 


teristics which kept alive a settled and determined enmity: each saw that 
thepolicy of their respective countries required separate government. 
Holland, under the restrictive system of commerce, which, for the benefit 
of the Bélgian provinces, was declared necessary, found her-commerce 
decreasing, and that of Belginm rapidly extending—the business of 
Amsterdam was fast removing to the banks of the Scheldt: it was, 
thereforé, with cordial “pleasure that the Dutch and. Belgians saw 
their gavernments divided—the Dutchman retreating. to his table 
land to reconstruct, by liberal commerce, his slackened _ business ; 
and the Belgian to cultivate his fieldy-and extend his factories, 
under the warmth of a# firmly planted national-flag:. “The history 
of Belgium, for the last fifteen years, fills up the happiest page of her 
troublous, blood-besmeared records. Waving felt the yoke of three dis- 
tinct Continental tyrannies, she had now emerged from slavery, to vin- 
dicate, under the blessing of native and congenial institutions, the noble 
eharacter of her children, and the fruitful capacities of her soil. Among 
the patriots who directed the current of popular events in the impetuous 
year 1830, and carried this country through the terrible dangers which 
attend even the most righteous civil war, M. Silvain Van der Weyer, now 
the representative of the Belgian nation in this country, was not the 
least conspicuous. 

Belgium figured in four exhibitions of industry, conjointly with Hol- 
land. Of these, the first was held at Ghent, in 1820; one in Tournai, in 
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17. CABINET. BY TAHAN, PARIS. 


1824; one in Harlem, in 1825; and the last at Brussels, in 1830, while the 
Prince of Orange was endeavouring to quell the discontent which Bel- 
gium then openly manifested towards the house of Nassau. At the exhi- 
bition of 1820, the contributors amounted to 560 only; whereas, thut of 
1830, held under the disturbing influence of grave political developments, 
inustered 1020,of whom no less than 813 were Belgians, The exhibition of 
1835, however, held at Brussels, is, strictly, the first exhibition of industry 
exclusively Belgian. This first attempt to rally the manufacturers and 
agricultural farmers of Belgian, coming so soon after the convulsions and 
consequent commercial stagnation through which the liberated country 
had struggled, but which it had cheerfully paid for an idolised nation- 
ality, was necessarily, when compared with the last, a failure in point of 
numbers, and in the important signs of progress which have always 
marked the repetition of industrial exhibitions whenever they have been 
conducted on national grounds. Only 631 exhibitors figured at it; and 
the articles exhibited, though presenting a hopeful picture of future 
promise, were certainly inferior in character and excellence to the last 
exhibition of the Netherlands. The contrast, which, though it might be 
easily and fairly accounted for, did not flatter the national vanity of a 
people who had been told that they could not support themselves as an 
independent nation, raised fears and doubts in the minds of many men 
in authority when the official documents were issued summoning the 
industrial classes to send specimens of their skill to their capital in 1$41. 
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19. GROUP OF BOOKS. BY HANICQ, OF MECHLLN. 





after the separation of Belgium from France and he 
union with Holland, at the instigation of England, 
her industries were exhibited at the exhibitions of 
the Netherland States of which she formed the 
southern province. The fifteen years during which 
the house of Nassau governed the destinies of Belgium 
form a melancholy epoch in the history of this 
country, curiously described by an old English writer 
as “the cockpit of Christendom.” The Belgians, 
with their intense love of nationality and their Gallic 
blood, could not amalgamate with the sombre, un- 
imaginative Dutchmen. Each saw in the other charac 








18, QUEEN MARGARET. (BY JOHN BELL), MESSRS. MESSENGER AND SON. 


But the stride which the country had taken within the six years which 
intervened between the tirst and second Belgian exhibition, was im- 
mense and unprecedented. Progress had been small, too, it should be 
rernembered, in the teeth of unusual commercial disasters—disasters 
which generally allow the labourers’ tools to rust, and the workmen to 
starve. 

The terrible commercial crisis with which the year 1838 closed, and 
the effect of which was so lasting, very naturally called up fears in the 
minds of men whose very independence was yet an experiment. It was an 
easy matter to fill the vast galleries of the Belgian Museum of Industry; 
but the manufacturers naturally dreaded, that, in spite of their titanic 
efforts, the deplorable disasters amid which they had laboured would 
divulge their sad results in the nature of their manufactures, However, 
in the month of February, 1840, the Chevalier de Theux de Meylandt, 
then Minister of the Interior, issued a Royal decreeintimating that on the 
15th of July, 1841, a public exhibition of national industry would be 
opened; and that the government of the exhibition would be confided 
to a commission consisting of ten members. Provincial committees were 
also appointed, having powers of selection and rejection over articles 
within their jurisdiction; and the Ministry announced that the jury 
would pay particular attention, in its decisions, to the utility and cheap- 
ness, 2s well as to the artistic merits and technical excellence, of ar- 
ticles exhibited. The Governmexrt further reserved to itself the power of 
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acquiring, by purchase, 
any articles exhibited, 
with the view of perfect- 
ing a national museum 
of industry. The ex- 
penses of carriage were 
defrayed by the Govern- 
ment. Exhibitors were 
invited to send the trad- 
ing price of articles to 
1) «jury, and they were 
allowed to display the 
prices upon their goods 
the exhibition. 

Delay having taken 
place inthe transmission 
or arrangement of goods, 
the exhibition was not 
ready till the Ist August, 
1841,on which day M. 
Nothomb (the new Mi- 
nister of the Interior) 
formally opened the gal- 
leries of the Musée In- 
dustriel to the Belgian 
public. On this occasion, 
the president of the Ex- 
hibition Committee ad- 
dressed the Minister on 
the character of the ex- 
hibition in these hopeful 
words :—* You will see, 
sir, by the number and 
the variety of the pro- 
ducts exhibited, the ex- 
t i and devel ip t 
of Belgian | industry 
which have marked the 
years which have passed 
over us since our last 
exhibition was closed. 
Though remarkable for 
many manufacturing ex- 
cellences, this exhibition 
will be noticed chiefly 
for the useful nature 
and cheapness of the 
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the exhibition | upon 
which the doors were 
then falling back. In 
continuation,.. M. No- 
thomb warned Belgians 
that the brilliant ba- 
zaar, which justly flat- 
tered the national pride, 
by no means, represented 
fully the industry of the 
country;. inasmuch as 
many and great depart- 
ments of industry--many 
exhaustless sources of 
wealth—as, for instance, 
coals (the production of 
which had lately been 
enormously extended), 
could not be represented 
at such an institution. 
The jury who reported 
on this exhibition, in a 
preamble to their official 
declaration, character- 
ised the gathering of inj 
dustries as one where 
trials of strength were 
rare, where exceptional 
contributions were few, 
but where there were a 
vast number of articles, 
on the excellence of 
which the manufac- 
turing prosperity of a 
country must rest. “ We 
are,” said the jury “ the 
first to admire an ex- 
quisite fabric, rich and 
splendid ace, a model 
Royal equipage, or 2 
grand palatial _ orna- 
ment; but we examine 
with more attention 
and interest than we 
devote to these achieve- 
ments, those projects 
which are destined for 








greater part of its con- 





the great mass of con- 








tents. Belgium, having 


worked eut the problem 21. GROUP OF PLATE. BY SMITH AND NICHOLSON. 


of economic production, 


now pauses to find channels for the pr ofitable export of her super abun- of the exhibition of 1835 was to demonstrate that Belgian industry had 
* 4 . . ‘ * 
dance.” In rep] to this address, the Minister referred to the sixty leagues not perished in the struggle which had emancipated the country ; but the 
y st st 


of railway which had been laid down in Belgium since 1836. The object Minister 
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22. ELIZABETHAN FURNITURE. BY C. J. RICHARDSON, 


cover—the more to display—the heightened beauties of a duchess. In Past Flanders, 77 from Hainault, 73 from Liege, 8 from Limbourg, 18 
this they showed how truly they comprehended the spiritofthe timesthey from Luxembourg, and 32 from Namur. 3 
were approaching, and how worthy they were to enjoy the complete in- The growth and preparation of flax, w 


dependence which their countrymen had established. 
The number of contributors to this exhibition was 975. Of these, 76 
were from Anvers, 403 from Brabant, 152,from West Flanders, 136 from 





sumers. In what re- 
lative importance does 
the finest fabric stand 
to that coarse material which is to oover the bare back of the 
weaver?” Happily the jury preferred to see a product that would 
carry comfort into the homes of the people, before the lace destined to 
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23. TABLE AND BOOKCASE. BY G. J. MORANT. 


Belgium and. particularly of East. and West Flanders, had increased 
marvellously. The industry which had for years been worthan average 
of two millions sterling tothe country, had, been. assiduously nurtured. 
Belgium, that in 1835 possessed only one spinning factory, boasted in 
1841 no less than eight in full activity, employing forty-seven thousand 
machines. From the Tournai factory of MM. Boucher, flax threads 
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spun to the finenéss of No. 300 were noticed by the jury, and the manu- 
facturers xewarded by a gold medal. The flax-spinning factories of the 
Société de'ta Lys, of Ghent, antl tle Soviété de St. Leonard, of Liege, 
also obtained gold mifdals. The linens of Flanders exhibited were not 
remarkable, and the jury. expressed their regret that the manufacture of 
cambrics, the birth of which in Belgium ‘they had rewarded in 1835, 
appeared, to have coased to exist. The manufacture of sail- cloths, 
however, had been considerably extended and improved by M. Kums, 
who had'invented and patented a loom for weaving this coarsebut impor- 
tunt fabric. In damask linens, however, the exhibition was rich—indicating 
the brilliant future that layin the spinning jenny and the Jacquard machine. 
Manufeurers had begun to énpioy Jacquard’s loom extensively, and, by 
the adoption of this economy in labour, to place the manufacturers of 
Courtrai in a position to compete with those of Silesia. For specimens 
of damask linens, MM. Poelman and Fervacke, of Ghent, and T. Gys- 
— s and Lonsberg, of Malines, obtained gold medals; and M. C. Du- 

ardin, of Courtral, the recall of one given to him at a previous exhibition. 

The woollen manufactures of B Jelzium, which, in spite of the impossi- 
bility of growing wool on the small farms of the country, and the nezes- 
sity of relying upon foreign markets for this raw material, had -steadily 
increased in importance, from an ayerage annual production of cloth in 
1789 of 20,000 piecesy to one of 122,000 pieces in 1838*, figured honour- 

ably at the Belgian ‘exhibition of 1841; and MM. Grand Ry antl Pos- 
wick, of Verviers, obtained a golll medal for their specimens of spun 
-wook. ‘Otter wéollen manufacturers obtained medals on this occasion; 
and the Belgian cloths exhibited appear to have justified the high eulo- 
gious which were heaped upor this fire industry. 

The “directors of the splendid Royal carpet manufactory of Tournai 
exhibited on this occasion some fine specimens of their looms, executed, 
after designs in the style of the réna@issance, for the Sardinian’ Court,. 
Thesé specimens ODtained for the manufucturers the award of a "wad. 
medal. 

The extton manufacinres of B ‘igiam, consuming ‘an annual average x 
quitatity of cotton estimated at 7,000,000 kilogrammes, and keeping ™ 
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3000 power, and ¢€000 wee luoms in constant weftitity, and concentra 2a ecildon tat tWe Royal Academy.’ -Sir Cliirles Eastlake, in acknow 


ing a vast industrial population around Ghent, were but very feebly 
represented at this exhiltion.. This weakness was attributed by the 
jury to a wish, on the port of the cotton lords, tO&™ appear dejected and 
miserable, aud to exaggerate the decline in the cotton manufactures of 
the country since the revolution of 1830. -S.+ 

The jury reported faithfally the successful efforts which had been lately 
made to establish silk wufactures in Belgium; and particularly re- 
ferred to the great manufactury of Licrre, employing ninety looms with 
this beautiful material. 


The specimens of Ia libited attested the survival of that traditional 
excellence in whieh Belgium takes such pride. Around Brussels, Ma- 
lines, Anvers, Brages, Meu:, Ypres, Gramimont, and Alvot, nearly 60,000 
women are echgugdd i the fabrication of lace. Inthe village schools 
of Flanders, and in the farm-he uses, the feminine industry of : bce 
has been superseded by the spinning-jenny, women and. childr: 
are taucht to weave the splendi Ip atterns of those costly webs which flo it 
about the forme of wealt! y womanhood. A sp'endid assortment of the 
result of this industry was exhibited in 1541. “Without entering into the 
relative beauties of Brussels point, of Valenciennes, and other laces, it 
may be interesting to notice the specimen of lace-work, representing, 

r ins of a needle and thread, an allegorical picture of the attributes 
t iu try, commeres 
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art, and. science, for which a gold medal was 
21 to M. ent-Po'let, of Brussels. 

metallic wealth of Belgium, which, after having laboured under 
ady antaz es and disasters which foltow rash and impetuous specu- 
lation, was beginning to: bear a salutary effect upon native commerce, 
cont ributed largely to the attractions of the exhibition of 1841. The 

f tures in metals were numerons, their products were 
various, aad decidedly indicative of a dawning prosperity. 
ion of the cannon foundry of Liege had ‘already secured to 
ecturs Orders from many foreign powers; andthe excellences of the 
firms of Couillet 4.Mareinelle,of the Society of Moneeaux sur Sambre, 
of the Society de l’"Esperance, Leraing, were thought severally worthy of 
gold medals. That part of the exhibition devoted to machinery was 
dwelt upon: by the jury with great warmth. Within ten years the 
manufatture of machinery in Belgium had risen from being an obscure 
and insignificant breuch of industry; to assume the importance of a 
munufacturing speciality, worth an annual average sum of 18,000,000 
francs. 

Altegether41 gold models, 119 silver medals, 282 bronze medals, 76 recals 
of former medals, and 143 * mentions honourable,” were accorded to ex- 
hibitors onthis oceasion. Crowds of foreigners flocked to the exhibition; 
and the solemnity with which the various prizes were distributed, in the 
presence of the King and Queen,.tended to give men a pleasing notion 
of the honatr which DVelgian authorities attached to the successes 
of industry: The loud applause which greeted a young girl belonging to 
one of the poorhows ies of Bi iges, when “she advanced to receive a gold 

t the jury, indicated that wholesome public esteem 
of skilled lab our which other countries might well envy. 






























ELECTRICITY.—SUPPLEMENTAT NOTICE. 

In our last notice wa accidentally omitted the description of the Elec- 
tro- Metaliargiec specimens sent by the Laperial printing-office in Austria. 
They have not only extubited various ennbossed surfaces in copper, but they 
have also sent many frames made by the electro ptoeess. As an example 
ofthe excellence of the copper, they have sent copper bars, large copper 
ehects, and-one copper sheet rolled cut to a great extent. Specimens of 
electro dupticates of printing surfates’Have also been sent; but perhaps 
those which ‘are now ‘being prepared for the InLusTRATED LonDox 
News by Messrs. De la Rue, are more curious than any surface block ex- 
hibited in the Crystal Palaee. The machine which has been constructed 
for this Jonrnal prints trom a cylindrical surface, and theretore it became 

a great object to give a similar curve to our large’ blocks which were 
priuted from-it. This has been effected most satisfactorily by Messrs. 
De la Rue, and we are thus enavléd ‘to take advantage of the improved 
machine now employed by the 7 imes newspaper. 

The Ordnance hare now shewn,a series of the eopper-plates under the 
Midps hanging up at the extreme weatern end of the Building, and which 
should be caretuly examined by all interested in the application of 
elertricity to the: multipheation of engraved plates. 

We also omitted a notice Of electro-copied flowers by Captain Ibbet- 
fom; but they are not so good. as the beautiful specimens which that 
gentleman has contributed to’the Museum ‘of Economic Geology, and 
whieh we exaniined on the opening day. 

With these’-additions we closs our notice of the application of 
electricity, nmless, indeed, Russia, where the artis much practised, should 
seud in due time a further supp!y for our criticism. 











ENTERTAINMENT’ TO FOREIGN SCULPTORS. 

On Monday the first of the series of hospitalities expected to take 
piace in connexion with the Great Exhibition came off at Willis’s Rooms 
The artists have been foremost inthe field to welcome their brethren— 
the foreign sculptors, who have contributed so largely to the embellish- 
ment of the Crystal Palace. “It-was necessary that some party should 
break the ice of international reserve, and who gould do so more grace- 
fully than a body of men most of whom have studied abroad, and whose 
pursuits peculiarly adapt them for intreducing gracefully the more for- 
midable and extensive prandial demonstratidus with which this jubilee 
of industry will no doubt be celebrated? It is to be lamented, perhaps, 
that the dinner took place somewhat prematurely, and before many 
foreign sculptors, Who are contributors, had arrived in this country ; but 
it was probably better on the whole to select the present moment for the 
purpose, than to wait until the pressure of other festivities had fairly set 
in. The chair was taken by Sir Charles Eastlake, and the number of 
gentlemen assembled might be about 100. 

After an excellent diner, provided by the proprietors of the Thatched- 
house ‘Tavern, the proposing, the erinking, und the acknowledgment of 
toasts were carried forward with great spirit and energy. ‘The usual 
tributes of loyalty were paid to the: Royal family, Prince Albert's sliure 
in the Exhibition being made by the president and the comply « special 
subject. of remembrance. Then came a3 a sentiment, “ Lie Foreign 
Governments who have contributed to the. peaceful unioui of hations, by 
sending works, tO. the Exhibition.” To this toast Herr Lefrew, the 
Prussian Commissioner, responded in French, expressing in animated 
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terms his admiration of the manner in which England had dedicated her | 
self to promote the glory of the peaceful arts. When the applause which | 
his observations drew forth had subsided, the president. gave ‘‘ The health 


ments of Buckingham Palace and the movements of the Flysée, dressed up 
| and selected so as to appeal to both French and English readers—a great 
portion of the Journal is devoted to matter particularly interesting and in 


of the foreign artists who had contributed to the Exhibition, especially | structive to thecrowds of foreign visitors who throng ourstreets. With cx- 


those who had then honoured them -with their company.” | 
This, of course, was, in public dinner parlance, the toast of | 
the evening, and the whole assemblage received it with genuine enthusiasm | 
and warmth. Herr Kiss rose. first to acknowledge the compliment | 
which had been paid to the foreign sculptors. His great work, the 
Amzon group, will be well remembered by all who have visited the Ex- 
hibition, and the artist, im personal appearance, is not unworthy of his | 
production.. He has a fine massive German form, and a cast of counte- | 
nance eminently frank and manly, His short address he delivered with | 
much straightforward energy, and he was loudly cheered by the company. | 
M. du Seigneur, the sculptor of “ St. Michael and Satan,” represented with | 
great modesty of manner the French; and Signor Monti spoke on behalf | 

of the Italian artists. Signor Monti managed te express his thanks in | 
English, and hoped that his hosts might have their present hospitalities 

acknowledged to them on the banks of the Po and the Tiber. M. du | 
Seigneur adhered to his native langusge. Herr Kiss spoke in German ; 
and in compliment to the foreigners present, the President proposed 
the toast in French, as the most common medium of communi- 
cation among persons of different countries. This gives some 
idea of the polyglot character of the entertainment, which was | 
further diversified by a speech in Italian from Signor Bezzi, in acknow- 
ledgment of the toast “‘ Rome as a School for Sculpture.” Mr. Scott Rus- 
se! 1, secretary to the Royal Commission, ably responded to the following | 
sentiment; whieh was given by the chairmats—" Phe Great. Exhibition, 
may-it “contribute to the w: elfare of each, nation, While eontr.guting to | 
the friendly union ef all.” Mr. Scoteussell warmly eulogized Herr 

Pie's, merits, ay.an Artist, and his moddé¥#y-of chargpter.? He ‘Rib | that 

ten 3 cae Were: Jt appreciated evan hy his ew bY atrats anu frad 


in their, true light by the Great Exhibition. He con- 
neh 1 pati the health of Sir Charles Eastlake, their chai hips 3 
ledging the’compliment, said that it was a subject of great regret to the 
members of the Royal Academy, that the works of sculptors sent to their 
annual exhibition were confined in so small and ill-lighted a place. This 
was loudly cheered by the company, and the chairman continued. The dis- 
advantages, ie said, were madeapparent both inthedisplay at Westminster~: 
hall some time ago, and in the Crystal Palace at present. This again drew 
forth loud cheers; and he concluded by saying that the members of the 
Royai Academy “ lived in hopes that they would ba able to enlarge the 
limits and improve the light of the present sculpture-room.” “ The Bri- 
tish artists who have contributed to the Exhibition” was the next toast 
proposed, and ona general cal! from the company it was responded to 
very briefly by Mr. M‘Douall. The last toast of the evening was “ The 
Society of Arts,” which Mr. Scott Russell acknowledged; and thus ter- 
minated in a most agreeabie manner the first of that long series of hos- 
pitable receptions to foreign visitors with which in this eventful year we 
hope to see them welcomed during their sojourn arrong us. 

The musical arrangements of the evening were excellent, and com- 
prised an admirable performance on the harp. ‘There wus also 9 toast- 
master, who astonished the guests as much by his professional efforts as 
he amused the natives present by his blunders. 
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A NEW enfenie cordiale'—a new specimen, nevor before known, of 
those moral hooks of steel which are fast grappling England and France 
ina fraternal embrace! Many are the species of entente eordiale we 
hav: heard and talked of. There is the entente cordiale of politica—the 
entente cordiale of commerce—the entente eordiale of art in all its phases. 
Now for the newest, and the strongest, and the moat aatisfaciory enfenie 
cordiale of them all—the entente eordiale of French and English jour- 
nalism! 

“Give me the making of a nation’s songs,” said Fletcher, of Saltoun, 

“ and who pleases shall make its laws.” Had the shrewd old Scotsman 
lived now-a-days, he would have said, “Give me the writing of 
a nation’s newspaper, and who pleases shall make speeches in its House 
of Commons.” All that songs ever did, and more—leading articles 
will do, and better. Popular logie will be a stronger lever than popular 
verse; and a smashing leader will crash into the heart of an abuse with 
ten times the effect of the most swingeing of songs, backed by the most 
roaring of choruses. Such being the case, the newspaper printing press, 
taking its due position, and assuming its due weight in the onward 
march of the world, every new phase of its development, every new fea- 
ture which it gains, becomes a matter of profound interest and intense 
significance. A new phase has, then, just arisen—a new development has 
just becomes apparent. The elite of the Parisian press has enlisted pro 
tem. under London harness. Names of European renown appear signed 
to articles which have seen the ligh: .-. ‘he first time under our own 
foggy sky. English and Freuc- . j,:rmasizm has proclaimed common 
cause. English presses our to fling before the world the thoughts of 
French writers ¢~ —agush subjects, written on English ground, paid for 
by Englis!. money; the experiment welcomed, it is to be hoped, by both 
Frenca and English enterprise and patriotiem. 

For this, as its ultimate cause, we have to thank the Exhibition. The 
good which the Crystal Palace seems likely te effect, in bringing nations 
together, becomes more and more appafént. The relations between 
France and England will be in an especial manner drawn closer and 
twisted firmer. The old days of mutual hatred, because of mutual igno- 
rance, are speeding fast down the rolling stream of time. Why should 
we detest each other? Why spend blood and treasure for our mutual 
injury, our mutual annoyance? Because thirty milés of salt water flow 
between Dover and Calais? A good reason, truly. Beeause where our 
neighbours say “ Oui,” we say ‘ Yes?’ Another most logical argument. Be- 
eause they choose a republie, and we prefer a monarchy? Ciacun «a son 
gout. Let us agree to differ. Let us wonder, if we choose, at cach 
other’s tastes: let us smile, if we like, at each other’s peculiarities 
let us quiz each other, argue with each other, as much as we please ; 
but, for Heaven’s sake, let us hear noimore of fighting with each other. 

The new feature of Anglo-Gallie journalism to which we have alluded, 
most of our readers will understand to be the edition in French of the 
ILLUSTRATED LonpDON News, which, during the Exhibition, will appear 
with the same regularity as the parent paper. Do not let us be misunder- 
stood. The French journal is not the English journal translated into 
French, but a separate and independent illustrated newspaper, devoted, of 
courre, mainly to the grand topic of the day, but containing the usual 
weekly resumé of intelligence and information, French and English, 
and characterised by an ample supply of elaborate articles, tales and 
sketches in dashing off-hand fexilleton style—the work of the most dis- 
tinguished and the most ready and brilliant writers ofthe Parisian press. 

it is certainly not usual for one mewspaper to review another. It is 
certainly still less usual for one. newspaper critically to notice what may 
be called atwin journal, springing from the same source with itself, 
nourished by the same enterprise, as founded by the same liberality. 
But this is a time forisayimg and doing things which are anything but 
usual. ‘This is a timeof.expefiment and of novelty. This is a time for 
jerking the wheels of society elear from the old ruts. This is a time for 
breaking from the ancient jog-trot into 2 gallop, ‘and for curvetting and 
prancing and dashing into new ways; ahd so, tuking advantage of the 
Saturnalia, availing ourselves of the licensé of an exceptional time and 
exceptional doings, of new social phases and new standards of measure- 
ment, we proceed to give some account Of the first Frencn ILLUvs- 
TRATED LONDON News in the columns of its English-brother. 

The pencils 2s well as the pens of I’aris have been employed on the 
new French Journal, printed by English types, and fouuded by English 
enterprise. An allegorical design by Tony Johannot—the illustrator of 
80 many mighty minds, the pictorial interpreter in chief to the shades of 
Le Suge aud Cervantes—leads the way—the Angel of Peace conducting 


the ve) sesentatives of all nations and a)} tongues to the great fans which 
Engloud tas erected to receive them. The remaining Ulestrations are 
all connected with the great subject-matter of the time—gome of 


them original, others shared with the columns of this Jour- 
nal. But it is the literary department of the new enterprise 
which principally commands attention, Besides all the ordi- 
nary features of the weekly journal, over and above the general news 
of both sides of the Channel; besides intelligence fromthe General 





*M.N, Briavoinne, “ L’Industrie en Belgique,” 
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ly and from the House of Commons; besides the reports and 


cellent tact and judgment, and perfect appreciation of their countrymen’s 
wants and wishes, the conductors of the ILLUStRATED LONDON NEWS EN 
FRANCAIS are in progress of preparing a series of articles on the common 
phases of our social life, on our amusements, our peculiarities, our habits ot 
business and pleasure, on the thousand and one points, in fact, on which a 


| foreigner has most need of being enlightened, so as to enable him to see 


as much as possible of his hosts, and to understand as much as poss:blo ot 
what he does see. The article on the Turf, for example, will give a clue 
to names, things, and usages, which would otherwise puzzle many a 
stranger; that upon the modes of vehicular conveyance, not, be it under- 
stood, a mere dry abstract of hackney coach regulations, but a piquant 
| essay on London cabs and cabmen, omnibuses and omnibus conductors, 
is another paper as useful as itis amusing. Then our amusements are 
analysed, and a good notion of our principal theatrical celebrities 
is conveyed by comparing them with those Parisian artists, whom 
in style of playing, or, line of characters they most resemble. Still, these 


| are the minor and subsidiary features of the mew Journal. Its strong 


point is the original articles by celebrated writers for the Parisian press, 
which occupy’so large a portion of its columns. French journalism, sur 
readers are aware, differs widely in principle and in system: from curs. 
We stand stanchly by the anonymous; our neighbeurs utterly repudiate 
it. With us, the journal becomes celebrate tite individual writer is un- 
heard of; with the French, the individual write? is, comparatively speak- 
ing, everything, and the journal merely the frame? to’ the pietures which 
he paints within it. We think most of the thifg,-the abstract fotion of 


-& nesyspaper; they think most of the man, the-concrete individtial who 
insp ines it. It follows necessarily, that the English public ‘is*séldom or 


never* “aware of the identity of their daily or ‘weekly «instructors. 
The ‘Freng pudlic know the names of- their journalists, just 


as well “As those of their journals. Sparkling atsthe fobt of a 
thousatid’*artteles, thera daily glitters a bead-roll of names, the 
property’ of the most ready and witty writers of France. The public 


know. them and hail them. They hold social rank and literary fame. 
Theirs are the quick thinking minds and quick writing hands, which 
urge on the grand machine of periodical and fug-tive literature; and 
from the bead-foll in question at least four names have been selected to 
grace the columns of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON News EN FRANCAIS. 
First comes ALPHONSE KARR, with the first instalment of a brightly 
imagined tale, full at once of playfulness and tenderness, of sparkle and 
sentiment. Karr is the author of many novels and novedlettes, charac- 
terised by a delicate play of fancy and an extreme fondness for intro- 


| ducing the brightest phases and most imaginative moods of rural life; 


but he is also an intrepid satirist—witness * Les GuSpes’—and a powerful 
delineator of the darker shades of city existence. From a charming 
marine retirement near Havre, he sends a plicasant and playful paper, 
“L’Emile de St. Adresse.” M. EMILE ForGvues, a gentleman long 
and well known for his pungent and startling romances, written under 
the pungent and startling signature of “ Old Nick,” passes in review the 
present “social eondition “of England—sketches her press, narrates its 
marvels, dashes off a sparkling version of the story of Mr. Paxton’s 
obligations to the celebrated Fictoria regia, and winds up by a spirited 
exhortation to our poets to be up and doing in the cause and in honour 
of the Crystal Palace. M. Forgues is an ardent student of English 
literature, and is thoroughly versed in English habits of thought and 
action. Keeping his pseudonyme of “Old Nick” for his ro- 
mances, he signs his own name to his articles in the National, 
the foreign department of whieh is under his charge, and his 
conduct of which testifies to his acquirements in that most intri- 
cate and most shifting of studies, the international polities and relations 
of Europe. M. Msry isthe third of our borrowed luminaries—a gentle- 
man famed in France in almost every department of letters. tle has 
been, and is still, jotrnalist, sevent, poct, satirist, and dramatist ; and on 
the present oceasion, like his friend Karr, has opened one of those pecu- 
liarly awe and graceful stories, full of that delicately shaded humour 
and nice appreciation ef character which have won him many of his 
well-sarned laurels. 

JULES JANIN, the well-known “ J. J.,” the dramatic critic of the Jour- 
nal des Déixts, the Rot du feuilleton, the trenchant, the witty, the 
sparkling, the gay, the acute, the debonnaire Jules Janin, has 
not, could not have been overlooked. Wherever the French tongue 
is known—wherever a French paper penetrates—‘ J. J.” reigns su- 
preme over his domain of lively and piquant criticism. But he ean 
create as well as criticise. His sketches and novellettes are amongst the 
most graceful, «airy, and sparkling things in French literature. His 
style is peculiaily his own. It flashes and gleams and leaps with the 
most /#zarre eombinations of the pieturesque and the graphic. Me 
trezts his words as a juggler does his balls; flings them hither and 
thither; dashes them ‘nto all sorts of fantastie figures; now keeps them 
whirling in a glittering halo round his head, now builds shifting towers 
and pyramids with the eternally falling and rising morsels of wonder- 
working metal. It is this wonderful power of expression, backed by a 
bright and living faney, and a eontinuous flow of areh spirits, which has 
made Janin’s enormous reputation. It is almost impossible to translate 
him, so as to convey anything but a maimed and lifeless idea of the 
exquisite original; a faet, whieh a perusal of his thoroughly charaoc- 
teristie and fanciful article on the Exhibition—eo full of sparkle, 
gaiety, and grace—will very amply eonfirm. 

Under these bright auspiees, then, the ILLvsTRaATED LONDON NEWS 
EN FRANCAIS has commenced its career. Its supreme direction has 
been eonfided toa genticman, long resident in London, perfectly under- 
standing us, thoroughly appreciating us, eager te place before the eyes 
of his countrymen our good qualitiesin their best point of view, anxious 
to do us thorough justice, to help Frenchmen to know what England 
really is, and not what she has been reported to be; convinced with us, 
in faet, that England and France have enly to beeome enlightened ac- 
quaintances to remain firm friends. 

There are hundreds of thousands of people in this eountry anxious 
to learn French—to practise their knowledge of French—to make 
French household words, not to be painfully decyphered on state occa- 
sions, like Egyptian hieroglyphics, but to be readily, and easily, and 
thoroughly comprehended—eaught up at a glimpse—read by those whe 
run. By such might not a Freneh Illustrated Newspaper be hailed as a 
godsend? How many family circles are there in whieh, by sucha 
medium, daily tasks would be converted into daily pleasures? At present 
there is no Freneh family newspaper; no French newspaper which 
addresses English tastes, appeals to English proprieties, claiming entrance 
as a friend, as harmless as it is amusing in the houschold circle. Cer- 
tain peculiarities, more or less characterising the daily and weekly 
journals of our neighbours, reflecting certain phases of French society, 
and Freneh politics, which do not to the same extent, or in the same form, 
exist amongst ourselves, haye naturally operated, amongst other and even 
still more extensive causés, as a barto the general reception of French 
newspapers in English family society. Let such objections be got rid 
of, as they may be gotrid of inthe manner indicated, and then who 
shall say that the best teacher of French, the best agent for summoning 
us to practice our French, the most pleasant teacher and the most 
agreeable agent, may not be a French newspaper addressed to English 
readers? So much no: the start. of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS EN 
FRANCAIS. 

THE “ TLuUsTRATED Lonpon News” ry GERMAN.—Most of our 
readers are aware, that, with the French ILLustraTED LonpoN NEWS, 
a German illustrated Journal has also been started—the Gallic and the 
Teutonic enterprise springing ffom the same resolute determination to 
signalise the present occasion in the annals of journalism. To some extent, 
French is a universal language. It is the tongue of courts, of diplo- 
macy, of educated politeness, everywhere. Not so German, Spoken as 
it is over a great extent of the European continent, it still wants the 
omnipresence of Fren¢h. It is territorial in its limits. It stays at 
home, or only wanders in seanty and scattered patches over the 
world. Still, however, the proprietors of the InLustratTED LONDON 
News felt that this was not the time for doing things by halves, 

The vast extent of territory embraced in the general name of Germany 
has sent forth its swarms of visitors to what is at this moment the focus 
of the world; and it was deemed a matter of courtesy, and of good 
augury of future friendship and future intercourse, that they should be 
greeted in the words of their own tongue. From London they may 
have the satisfaction of despatching home accounts of all they suw and 
heard, in familiar type and native idiom. The same watchful care f 
compilation, tle same adaptation of means to an end, which, it is hoped, 
has been found to characterise the French journal, will be recognised in 
the columns.of its Teutonic brother. It has been the aim of the pro- 
jectors of the scheme, to make the present occasion far ever memerable in 
the annals, not only. of English, but of European journalism; to make 
the Thames mingle its waters not only with the Seine but with the 
Rhine ; and to send forth to the world accounts of the World’s Industrial 





rumours, and on dits of London politics. and French politics; the move- 


Congress, i in words which will be as well understood at Berlin and Vienna, 
as at Paris or Bruseels, 
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rae HON. Mrs. NURTON'S NEW ‘NOVEL. 
STUART OF DUNLEATH: 
A St gs = the Present Time, 
Iso, in 1 vol., 
ALEB FIE LD. A TALE, 
By the Author of “* Margaret M ritland,” “* Merkland,”’ &c. 
COLBURN and Ory Pr Pint ishors, 13, Gre {t Mariborough- ~street. 
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h RS. TROL LOPE NEW NOVEL. 
~ SECOND LOVE; or, BEAUTY and INTELLECT. 
nan tale Of gevat interest. It Will be extensively read and enjoyed.’ 

—Uril, 
“Tho present work will well sustain the reputation of its gifted 

author. No one can real it Without great interest; many will de tive 


rom it m better lesson thau any fordal homilies could convey.”— 
Weekly News. 
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BREPts i NOBILITY .— 
nd othor VISITO «Ate tois oo ry, desirous 
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BN SYCLOLs HOLA MbPRUPOLLLANA— 

A few Copivs remain Us ns! i of this Great National 
Wack, written by uue first age. They have all 
the improvements of the y su Srisioed in 1849. Thirty 
larg: Votimes avings, balf-bondd in 
Kasia av%. vl 
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J. GRIFFIN and Co, 53, Rak-r-atcert London. 
1RLe Fi eo ang Zoo Derity 
Beantifally prin in folie, price 42s, ball b und im morocco, 
| oe STRATIOSS eof ZOOLOGY. The 
Text by 4. F. SouTHN, F.L.9.; J. E. Gray, F.LS.; J.P. StB- 
r.UB, ar rt leer Vhe [ifnstration 
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b i itispensable t. the bara duck. and the 
“ e Sav is anehts are Mtiad. or where any knowledzo 
of news pps inty fe roqguisian” ‘los advertisers of all Classes, the 
wok io.usa cof 1 
©. Mr Vt on-erurt, Fieet-efreet. Tandon. 
ome x a ri now ready of 
N x , 
QE IE NAES VHONOUNCING DICTION 
\ RY of the F Ex it end, ENGI 181{ LANGUAGES, contain- 
ing ene rely printee ree rel. French and Enghsh: Part If 


v 
Enztieh ant breach, ape aah l2mo, complete, price 19s 6d, hand-+ 
y beund 
<> includos PDefinttions of Terms connected with 
ta. OF 91.000 Terns of Modern Introducifon to 
1000 Hivtorioad and 4092 Geographical Names. 
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It is accurate, critical end comprehen-ive.”"—Athen@am 

“ This is, perhapa, the very bese French Dictionary ever published.” 
—Aths 

*: We were led toexpect a work of auperior merit, but certain'y were 
no eprred for soc dipleté and elaborate a performance as the one 
befo wus. Every tq tisite ina Dictivnary s¢omes here to find a place.” 
Witness 
he aes O1 wv kr and Bern. London: Simpk'n, Morehall. and Co 
Vo 1, may new band betteted. ii fve is eacn 





o! il, t 

ra i 'p RACTAC ‘AL MECHANILC’S 
JOURNAT, Part 38. for May 1. 1851, price Is, containe:— 

fhe River Steamer “ Victoria; General View of Mathematical 
cual s Wrought-iron Permanent Wey; Ow Catenlating 
ret.of Sie un-tvowiner ; tho Effect of Pressure in Lower! 

intot Water: haprevements in Jacquard Mechanism ; 
binich’acsjadf Machine: tho Paverinental Sqaadrom of War Vecsey 
Bernard's J] neamie Bull psy Pamps and Lydcostatie Presses; Wad- 
dell’s Bteam-Engne Kegulatwe; Vitferan’s diydraulic Clocks; Am- 
berger’s Electro-Brtkes aud Motive Apparatus for Locomotives; 
Go «lellow's — Fire-thex;) Brewer's wiey Winaow 3 ‘ 
low Cran pt W depoon's Strrengihening Band for Account 
Pooks: Knowles Gas Stove; Fincham on Ship Building; Mor- 
tees Puah'e Rxpiiio Ungine; An“ Arrangement’ Week at 
the Rchtbiion; Mech) on High Karming; White and Grastit's Safer 
Cage for Mmes. the Proposed ills for the Amendment of the Patent 
Laws, by Lord Krouy him and Kart Granville. 

Itustrated by two ‘argee Pngravings of the * Oscillating Engines of 
oe * Vic.oria,”’ by RB. .bert Napier, Esq: and numerous Wood Kagray- 

nden; HEBERT, 88 Cheapside 
Y. ATENT OFFI seegyet gow, 166) Bachanan-street. 
Pal Andrew lavsquare. 
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‘ONTHEY STORY fir YOUNG PEOPLE 
Ry) hoe Rdites “etha ‘MILY FCONOMIST.—STORIES foe 
t DAYS ant WINTER NiGHTS.—Those well-written and 
beautiful stor s wi Lb: found more seceptable in muny respects fur 
the monthly r © young than any magazine, and equally in- 
teresting to re ve sof cider growth. They are lively, instructive, and 
moral; adapted to emertain and improve—to inform the mind, and 
educate the heart. Ea ht story is illustrated with well-executed Kn- 
eravings. They ate amobng the best and cheapest ks for young 
people published. Alvewdy publithed:—1. The dea Kings. 2. Made- 
loins Tabe, and her Bind Brother... 3. The Young Em'grants. 4 ‘The 
Boy and the Rook, 5, sear, a tale of Norway. 6. The Crusaders. 
The above are Huw Toady in one volume, elegant binding, | price Is, or 
meyer fies: eagh,++ Linden: and Sons, Py 
row; and sold by all booksellers. 














OTE. Vol. 3, with an Index. 


| wih copious origival Notes. 


Contam- | 


reoiype p'ates have been | 





NEW BOOKS, fe. 


is day is published. 
OHN’S CLASSICAL CA'TALOGUE, com- | 
prising | all the principal editions of the Greek and Latin 
Claasios, ‘Tr: and © ‘ies, with prices annexed. 
8vo, half morocco, price 24 6d Allowed to purchasers 
HENRY G, BOIL. York-st-vet, Covent-garden. 








Royal ; 


NEW BOOKS, se. 


is day, foolsea foolscap 8vo. 


CHILLER’S COMPLE Th “POEMS, inclu- 
ding all his early suppressed Pieces, together with the Poems 
introduveti in his Dramatic W orks, att. mpted In English By EVGAR 
ALFRED BUWRING. 
London: JouN W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. 





1 
ONDON PICTORIALLY and HiSTORI- 
A CALLY DESCRIBED Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
Six vols. in three, royal Svo, with iuperarda of Ono Thousand En- 
ravings un wood, coth gilt, £116 
_ HENRY G. BOHN, York= street, Covent-garden. 





_______ BOUN'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR MAY, 
HY: UMBOL DT’S COSMOS ;_ or, Sketch of a 


Physical Description of the U niverse, Translated by E. C. 


Price 3s 64. 
He ENBY G.BOUN York-street, Covent-rarden. 








RONN'S C LASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MAY. 


LATO’S WORKS. Translated by GEORGE | 


BURGESS, M.A. Vol. 4, containing Philebus, Charmides, 
Laches, the Two Alcibiades, and Ten other Pialogues. Price 5s 
LigxbY G, BouN, York-strvet, Covent-garden. 
BOILN’S ATANDAKD LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
TEANDERS = FIKST 
a CHRISTIANITY. Translated by RYLAND. Post tvo. 
NKRYG Bouse, Yor k-atree:, Covent- garde n, 





‘aged ready. Vol. Price ls a ine som 
completed Twe ve Monthly 
(HALLE: 5 KNIGHT SCABLN E tT hs “DITION 
) of the WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKSPSERE, ‘This few iseue 
ot Knight's Cabinet Shakepere is benutifully printed.on fine bapery 
the Titte-pages adorned by copies of tue variuus Porteaits of Shoe 
spera and each Piay enveliisbed by «n elegant, iu-trative Ene 
graving. Loadou; WM. 5.08K ae Co., Amen Comier. 
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filustrated with above Eigit Uandred £ 
by JOUN KiPto. 
p ved ia Thirty ee yO iy a t prvely Two 
exch 


Lugravings ou Wood 
1 fo be eom- 





Just published, the Secund Edition, price Is, cloth; 1s 4 by post, 
WORD to the WISE 3 or, Hints ‘on the 
Current [mpropgieties of Expre: wan in Writing and Speaking. 

hy VAKRY GWYNNE 
“ May be advautageously consulted by even tho well-educated. M'- 


| of Scholars, &c. 
| informaiton suitable for family aoe 


PLANTING | of | 


Price | 


| Cure of Dis ase. 





This day, Fifa Fo dition, with. numerons IUustratons, ds, r 
AMILIAL His’ TORY, of BIRDS ;_ their 
Nature, Habits, and in tincts. ». STANLEY, D. D. +» Dithop 
of Norwich; Pr.sident othe Linnwan che ty. 
London: Juuy W. PAKKbE and 50s, West Strend. 











TRUE FAMILY ALMANAC and E DUCA- 
TIONAL Bye contains a List of the Universities, P-o- 
feo ors, » rinzes, Key a List of all the Péundation aad Greommar 
Scho. -is in the Gtegtous together with an acéount of the bxhibitivas 
aud S$ holars.ips annexed to hem, Inc me, Masters’ Name,, number 
The Almanacs is su re than ordingriuy r plete with 
Crown 8¥9 pp. 238. Price 4s. 


London: + JOHN idan RY PARKER, 377, piand. 











sds ay. foolwoxp Avo. . 
(HEMISTRY ‘of the CRYSLAL PALACE. 
A Popular Account of ihe Chemical Properties of the Chief Ma- 
teal empioyed iu its Consyuctiou. Ly ts GIUFEITHS, hae lion 
fessur of Uhemisury ia of Ceca ul w's Hospital. 
y tie sume Author, 

CUE MIsTRY of Fi iy aik, EAKTH, and WATER, An 
ded upon Lectures dy shivered before ihe Queen. . Vy ith Liue- 
Second bdiiion. 48 6 
RELATIONS in CHE MisIRY: 
cmerous Llusirations, much enlarged 

Tek WRiTING-DESK and us Cox TENTS, taken as a 
qaxt for the iuusiration of bnportamt Facts in“ Zperinental Scieuce. 
andon Jotts W PAKKek anu SON. West Srrand. 


“~vP > x : r ry 1 
NLECTRO-LIOLOGY | inethe . VOLLALC 
ECUANL sa of the OLGANS of SENSATION and MUs- 
CULAK MUTION; yoge. ber wit the app ication «f fi cuiky 10 the 
AL*YREDSMEE, £43, surgeon vw te Back 





Second Edition, with 




















| of Buginud, &c. Prices 10s 


uns of 1200 pages | 


nute errors of discourse and composition are continally occurring, not | 


from ig 
tinctc¢ 
inedy’ 


orance butinattention. This ditthe book briugs such inie di + 
sci usness, and, by so dois, cmsures mio. ¢ tian ball the = 
d ccraeum 

NT and GRiFviTH, Corner of St Pont 















"se Churcheard 
OUDUN'S NEW WOUWK. 
Ely — ST ic PE TS: their Habirs and Manage- 
fe Mrs LOUDON. “The 

. pSvo. 3s 6d, cloth. 
Alt who study Mrs. 
es will be able to treat their pets with certainiy and 
“Rtandard of Frade 
from CATL AND | “ written for Little Kittens. By 
With Fouc lllustratiuns by H. Wkin. Amail fio 
of SCilU 1 LIFE. By AGNES LOUDON, 
With Liustrations by J. ABSOLON. Royai I6me, 3s td plain; 4s vd 
coloured, 

GRANT an ud Gri 












IFFITH, corner of ®t. Paul's Churchyard. 





ow completr is Twe ve Votumes, ta each, 


MNUIE FAVOURI TG LIBAARY: a'Series of 


Works tor the een each with an Lilustration by a weil- 


mr” oe Artiet, and bone 
‘By Lady STODDART. 













THE ESKDALE HLRD-BOY, 
-. MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL. By CHARKLES aud 


MAKY LAMB 
3. THE HISTORY of the ROBINS. By Mrs. TRIMMER. 
MARS of BOR, tne Spotted Terrier. 


4. MEM ‘ 

5. KEEPER'S IRAVELS in SEARCH of his MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By LADY SPUDDART. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, the Yours Disputant. 

8, THE LIFE ond VERAMBULATIONS of a MOUSE. 

9. Tekaee K’S INTRODUCTION to the KNOWLEDGE 
of NATUR 

10. RIGHT and WRONG. By the Author of ‘ Always 


merry 
it ARRY'S HOLIDAY. By JEFFERYS TAYLOR. 
iz. SHORT POEMS asd HYMNS tor CUILDLEN to Com- 
mis to Memory. 
GRANT and GRIFMTH, | eorner ef St. Panl's C Chor oh 





rd. 








GRACE AG Un AK’'S “WOR KS. 


“¥ den 


INFILL TEN 


E if itn ranghters 


y *, price 6s 6d, 


NCE. <A Tale for Mothers 


RECOMPENSE.in 1 Vol. 7s. 

3. The VALE of CEDARS. in Lt Vol. 6s 

4. WOMAN'S FRIENOSHIL, ia 1 Vol. 
GROOMBEIDGE and Sons, Pur 









63 Gd. 
lishers, 5, Pateruoster-row. 
NEW WORK ON one 
‘ In small 8vo, price 4« Gd, 
TINUE ENGLISH BEE-KELrER; or, Sug- 
geations for the Practical Mauagement of Amateur and Cottage 
Aplates on Stientige Pfuci ls. With Nlustrative Notes. Ky A 
CHUNTRY OUL A E, author of a Series uf Papers on Bees, in © Phe 
Cole Gardener. 
_. _ BIVINGTONS, St. Pudl's Choreliyard, aml Waterioo-placs. 
THE BISUOP GF PETE a rpeee GM a Ss xg LAND.’ 
In 18m price ? bad-houm 
PLAIN and "SHOR i “HISLORY, of 'ENG- 
Z LAND for CHILDHEN, in Letters from a Father to bis bon. 
Wita Questions. By GKORGE DAVYS, D.D., Lord Bishop of i’eter- 
borough. 
hi VINGTONS, St. Paul's Churchyard, end Water! oo-nines; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (lately pub ished), 
LETIERS on “4 ELEMENTS of ROMAN HISTORY. 
cw ith Fro ‘n .ispieea), a 









Just pab ished. baud-omely ound in eloth, pric © 43 Gd, 
( PAReL S LONVUN AS IT Is ‘TO-DAY: 
Where to Go and What to Ser, during the Great Exhibition; 
with a Mop, and upwards of 200 } ngraviog 
“A capita nd-b ok for our vi mines 
Uniform ® irh the: bowe, 
THE CRYSTAL VPALAUK; its Orivin, History, and Con- 
eractio, TPiofuse'y Llugtrared, Neo. 3, Yiico igd, to be cootinucd 
wevkly. 








London: H. G CLARKE and Co, 4 Exeter Change. 


RIN’ 'ED IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 

THE PARLOUR MAGAZINE of the LITERATURE OF ALL 
NATIONS is just published. Tobe continued Weekly. Tviee 2d It 
is the largess aud the cheapest ef the Weekly Nagazines. The First 
Number is a Wouble One, at the Single rice. One helf of it is 
devovd © an abty-writen artic, HOW TO EXSJOY LONDO? 
DURING THE bNUIDITION, A bouutiul STELL ENGRAVING 
is given with the Number, 

London : Prinwed in the Crystal Palace, and published by MOVLSTON 
and STONEMAN, wnd Booksellers every where 
= — v4 ae INDU TRIAL EXHIBITION, 

yr Pweuperee, ahd continued Weekly, 
WE ILLUSTRALED EXHIBILION 
CHRONICLE; @ Pictorial and Descripuve Record of the Great 
Exhibiion. 

No. I. cantains several Fine Art Mlustrations, in addition to a splen- 
did Hugraving ()3 inches by 8 inches), ceprescat ig her Majesty Open- 
ing the Great Exhibition. 

oud Jon: W. STRANGR, 21, Paternoster-row; 














1B doksellers, 
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Jue padlishe dy i, by C. COX, 12, King W iWiam 
( yt LENNY’S H ANDEVOR = the FRUIT ‘anal 
EC ABLE GARDEN 
GLENN} m4 HANDBOOK to Ae FLOWER GARDEN 
QUsE. Price 58 6a 
NGUENNY! * HANDBOOK of. PRACTICAL GARDEN- 


RGLENSY'S GOLDEN RULES for GARDENERS. 
Price Gd. 















Wilk M8 price 38 Gl, foolscap & cloth, Seventh Thousand, 
* Sets 
VW MANSE GARDEN; or, Pleasant Cul- 
tore of Fruit Trees, Flowers, At Vegetables, for the beanty 
and profit of the Villa or Farm. By M. PA TERSON, bp 
* Full of good, aseful, aud practicn] information: tha directions 
given are emplie and preciso, and. from the, tome which pe: vades the 
toes 0, ft is evident that the Author is @ practical man.""—Mark-lane 
oxpres: 
os The ‘directions given in ewery department of gardening are full, 
c’ear, ang pr.ctical.”"—Newcaste Gdardian, 
YAM COLLINS, 44, Pavernoster-row. Londor and Glasgow. 












A FREE GIT To BEVEKY PURCHASER OF “ LE FOLLET,” 
-OR MAY. 


E FOLLETT, Journel du Grand Monde, 
Fashion, Polite Literature, Beaux Arts. — With the MAY 
NUMBSR of this universa!ly ceteemed Magazine of Fashion will be 
presenied, Gratis, an Extra Coloured ENGKAVING, illustrative of all 
the newest designs in Ladies’ Riding Habits, executed in the first style 
of art. Ttswill “also coutain Three exquisitely-coloured steel plate Kn- 
ravings: Fashions for May, translated from the French; and original 
contributions in prose and verse 
LE FOLLET ts quoted by all the leading Journals as the oracle of 
fashion, and is recognised throughout tho Courts of Europe as afford- 
ing amore correct account of la Mode Parisienne than can be ob- 
tained from any other source. 
le numbets, 1s 6d each ; Sen 6d extra; subscri: 
year, Office of LE. FOLLAT, § piace, and of 






in; 168 per 
booksellers. 


L SGMAN apa c Co, Ratern wie: “rows, 














MKS. WARKEN'S NEW Wo! 
Now ready, price & Mouiuly, 32 pages royal Bvo, 
IMB. No. i. Conducted by Mrs, 
WAKLEN; and containing NeedJework Designs: the ‘Very vice 
gant Sutheriand Chair Couvereue; a novel Shell-fish Serviette Ouliar 
and Purse; with lates, Essays, Poetry, &. 
London: Les sGMAN § and | Co ‘and all Berlia houses. 











Just published, price 1 
N CONTRACtiNG with BU ILDERS and 


OTUE.S, BEWARE! or, A Few Words .o any who are about 


| ty Buiid, 


| College, Portsmouth. 


| eyseptoims ond management of tue at ack; au 








Truro: 


London: LONGs: AN and Co, 





Fut THE UV 3 UF Pat ane ai saenaie rs AND JUALIN 
sAC HHS LN 

JROBLE MS: and i XAMPL 7 3 in ASTRO- 
NOMY, NAVIGATION, &ce.; ciuding also the BULUTIONS 
ot nearly 200 Astronomical and other rr Diet, given im the autior's 
PRIGONOMELHY, Fart b. By BW. W. JEANo, £ AS, oye: Naval 

Cloth, os, 
ONGMAN and ( Co., Lon ion. 





SIATIC CHOLERA’ 


ntaining an ace 


its Nature 
secripiion of the .ary 
show 
safety 1. ineecdi ay 





P Managment. Co 








m et uatural aod riapie muehod of treatieus, 


alitiaed Aus the use of mewicines not required. la a iiter to the 
bupoy of uae * dimes ‘a owspaper, denuary and February trih, 1830. 


Lowloa: LONGMAN ») bauatoh: J BAKNIOCUTT, Fure mreet. 


EsT PROG 
8vo, with 








NOSTIC eh 
Plate, price 






Just published, 


v ESSAY Explanatory of the SEMPEST 
ROGNOSTICATOR, uow in the Great Exhibition. By 
t Wat 7. 

P 





dconak KBRAWEATILER. 4D. 
Londen: Jomnx Cuvurcmyt 














ow an Ei cloth gilt, p ice 7» &i, 
bd 7 
UST ACK; ; an Elegy th Illustrations, By 
the an Hon rr T. D'RKYACOTKT BM.P. 
ALUN DERG and OTLEY, Goudut-etreet. 








Literary Insjitutions. Reating and Bonk Sooie:ios, Mechanics’ lnsti- 
tutes, Garrison Libraricvs, &¢. 


Now raady. 
INTS. to BOOK-BUYERS.* By which a 
saving of about Onc-lialf may Le efficted in the purchure of 
Moderna Books. 
bent post {ree to orders enclosing two stantps, addressed to Me coats 
SAUNDEKS and OTLEY, publishers, Conduii suedt, 1 Hauove re squitw. 


This day is pub-ts hed, price la, 
MHE ELEMENTS ct PiRSPECTIVE ; 


Jilustrated by num ous Examples and Diagrams. By AAt ON 
VANLEY, Professer ot Drawing end Perspective to the tum. bass 
lucia Company's Military Colivge at adtisoumbe, Author of a ays 
tem of Wate.-Colour Paiuting,” and vr of the New tociciyof | 
Vain son, \Vater-Cvlours.— Loudon: WiNaUk ait NAW TUS, BS, limcue 
bene-p ace. 


A ger PULPTT, Vols. Ieto J.1X., price £19 9s.; 
Vol ®: con’ ainin 100 trem oe c. ; Se mou (134) by 

. With 38 oiwera, 

‘ 9a by th ‘ 














J. Varsons, with 63 oth: ra,.2 vols, 308.5 77 
others, 2 vots., hia hop Bs) x bock of “apothecaries - er ee 


FMELD's JUVENILE LIBRARY, — The 
i most exten ive and oe -Wieeted Bt ck of Javeni‘e Randard 
aioe Diustenty Works auapted or pre -euts im every verity <f bina 
ine. Wil) be found at this estabiishment; Bibs, P ayer: books, aud 
Church 5. rvie n dhorQooo, ve vet, aid autique bindings. Alounis, 
Serap booxs, De la Kuc a Pakot Playwg Cards, and Stativucry ef 
every Cesc lp.iva. 


_._ Joun I F - 











7Q 
MREAT EXHIBITION of FACES—Just 
pubrished, the NUMAN FACE; or. the Art of discovering tne 
‘Tasenta, luclinations, and Detects of am lncividual by the sha)@ and 
general Appearsace of the Fare. see Siapenoce. Pree by p ai ior 

egot peony Stan pe. Also. fuse pubhehe x * 

A CEKTAIN Cul ln tor Y CLICOSE VEINS, WEsK- 
NESS, Se. Price ] ive shiliogs. Free ty oo for 68 peu: y stan ps. 

K. Ward a, Tate: pos ¢r-fow, nud al booksellers 


By JOSIAH 








ready, Is; By pow, 1s 48 
Pee iM ATION im PEEL LH. 


SAUNDRA, Deniitt. 











* We earnestly recommend Citis book, as it contains | forma- 
tion ju simple language, which, earrits pruih upog tue fave o: il. 
Ohrotiiciv. 

ea tL maton: SKeveix nm YN wed SOUTHWELL. 192) Pi aes 
J ast pnb ished. price fs. post iree. 
Ki NESIPATHY, or the cure of CHRONIC 
5 DISEASE by the Swedish mt stemie gymnastics, briwily ex- 
planed. by HUGH DUHER heumstism, Geat, Stitt Jvinss, 








Deviation of the Spine, Diseases the Skim and of the Viacera ; 
Chiorosis, Asthma, Werk Chest, Nervesishocs! Paralysix, Epi'epyy, 
Spaema, Uyssoria; Tumours, Unronie tieid-eehe, and Coldpess of the 
Handa snd Feet, arg sa ely cored iberapeuge manipulation. 54, 
Grea: M-ribo ough-street, Reyent-strect ; where Mr. DOMARTT mey 
v OMAaie! 1 pets oudtly, or by tetusr: 


YE Kst bk Y oN DISEASE = UF WHE THROAT. 
This day, prico:ds, the Fourth Ruitien, with new Plates, 
‘LRBATI ob onthe ENLARGED TONSIL 
we and B onguted Uvu'a, aud other Diseases of the Throat in con- 
nerawn wiih Defeet of Voice, Speech, M-aring, Deg utiben, Resph a= 
tron, Basceptibii y to Cold and Sore Throat, Cough, Nasal Ubstraciion, 
andthe be perficr Derelopm nt wt Healthy Strength, and Growth in 
Young Pers.a.s. By JAMbS YEARSLEY, eq., Surgeon to the Meuopo- 
litan Ear Infirmary, Author of ** Deafuess Practeady Mlustrated,"’ xe 
* We are induced to motive this work oh mies of the novel and 
importaat views it develops. ....... Mr. Years ® gteat experhnee in 
diseases of the ubroat and ear, and in afte ot Se of the voice and 
speech, entitles ati he says bv mach at enticn and comdderation.”—T he 
ime, JORN CHOVCINLL, Princesstreet, Boho, 
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OWARD mee the LOSS of 


on a New Method of FASTENING LOOSE TERTIT.—A very 


ecursous Invention cova ced with Lental Sungers dias beew Lutrornes | 


by Mer. Howard, consisting of an etirely 
Vevth, fixed by SRLPF-ADHBSLOIN, witud 


wew dea@eripti. not Artificial 
i sprigs, wir, or lige 











tures Ther Will never change colour, or decay, ‘This method does 
not require Hw extraction of avy feerh or R rots, OF any pdintal epe- 
rations. invention is ot importance to meuy persous, aud ihyse 


inv vested in te should read this Treatise 

London: MMPKIS and MARSHALL, and all Rooksellers; or by Toat 
of the Author. Thomas Howard, Surgeon Dentist, 17, George: street, 
Hanover-square, Loudon. 


bR. HOWARD ON oALt. 
Third Edition, enlargeu. and pene <r ae nts treated. 


* . rrr " 
ALT, the FORBIDDE N FRUIT or FOOD. 
The whole Mistery now revealed; and the PeLGak of SALT: te 
2 wtful Effects on Mau (chictly Wor pnd on Animals; showng it 
vhe chief cause or } leases #5 tau wght by the Wise M 
ant by Seriprure. ii | mires ¥ Sand 9, and roubd by ¢ 
perience of many yee) Vell deserving witenti 
that Dr. Noward wil maka many converts,”’— Medi¢ 
view. “ Worthy of the ruaders most serious autemtion.”—We kly 
Times. ** Worthy of immortality,’’\—Lancet.—Mesers Piran, 25, Pas 
ternoster-row }; by bees of the Author, 6, Upper Gloucester-sirest, 
Dorset-equare 
BURNING oun “RESURRECTION of ‘the WORLD, &c, 





8vo, is G0; 













The whole mystery now revealed, from the masked records of ancient | 


“Of the 


10s 6a} 


Ex BS “Full of interest and amusement "—John Bull. 
b sible = gh id imiportance, "Asiatic Journal, 


bo posts tie 68. ‘ 


and | 


Jay, wih 69 | 


TEETH, and | 


NEW BOOKS, ge. 
O MORE DISPUTES. with CABMEN.— 


THE CAB FARE CALCULATOR is an clegant waistcoat pocket 
hap of London, divided by triangles over its whole surface. tho sites 
of the angics. being equal tohulf a mile, or im eab fare value equal to 
4 With this Map the correct distance, and comsequently the cab 
fures, mey be estimated all over London. 

1 be Mapis published, with the cab laws, in the Enclish and French 
lengnages, by “iMPKIN and Co; 8MITH and SON, Strand; and is sold 
by ail Books Neve se Statisners. Price 6d in an elegaut case. 


fow days will be pub! ‘ie ehed, 
HIL OSOPHY in the FENS; or, Tall 

the Times, A Poem. in Twelve Chapters. By T. GREATLEYX, 
Esq. MICHAEL CoomEs, 141, Regent-street. 


ice Threepence ; post free Fourpenes, ss 
HE BUOK of the BALL-ROOM ; contain- 
ing p'ain instructions forthe execution of every Farhi nable 
Dance revoynised in potite society. including ail the Polkas, La Bchot=- 
tsche, Munnet Quadrilles, oes a &c.. ‘this * Ball-Room"’ bas a por- 
trait of M Juliien on the co’ 
Londou: HEXEY BEals, Y hoe thio, Ficet-strect ; and all Book- 


selicrs. 
P\UE CUURSE of ENGLISH, by Mr. B. 


SMART, in five volumes, may bo obtained threugh any thon 
fever; or the volumes singly; ory for class use, the Accidines, and 
other ports of single volumes ‘Two volumes are devoted to Grammar, 
one to Rhetoric and Logic, and two to Poetry, inctuding a course of 
exercises for improvement in @ocution. ral itistraction or informa= 
tion may be otieiwa ai the residence of the Author, 65, Cc opnaughe 
terrace. Hy de-f 


























a ready, Mpeg rtets 2 printed in Sve, price ovly 7+ Gd; O°, pomukg 
ree, SF lila-trated by Ninety Sp endid Pictures. ingraved by 
ouonae. ‘MkasoM, Dedicated to his _toyal Bighness /RINCE 


ALB “f 

< c AY 

( { TLBE RT’S DES ERIPTION of the CRYS- 

TAL PAL 5h : its Archiiect ural Histery and Con-tructive 

Biareis By PET PERLYN end CHAR: FS FOWHER, Jun, 
heqrs, The -E Bin 8 wi i depict the various p culiaritics end noe 
veliies of this wondersul Building, a6 wele as the Machivery, &c-, 
usrd iu iis construction. The combined olject of tre Propr iesut, 
Authors, and Artists, is to prowuce a work worthy of the eceasion. 

auc in every sense, fit es be bought and preserved by every Visiror 

as arinen f this universally interes ting Exh bition. 

Londun: Published Ly Jastes GiivenT. 49, Parernoster-rew. 
Orders recsived by rl Bookecilers, Station ers, &e. 

NI O. 317 cf TOWNS! 
~ COSTUMES for MAY will, in ue on to the uenal splendid 
Mouthly Ditpiey of Parisian: Fashions, have an EXThA PLATE 
This Work will, tlerefore. contain atl the Novellies intrediuced at the 
uunual promenade e Longehamp. The price will, nulwitastanding, 
ye, nt usual, Only One Bhillinzg. 
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<i Mon 
reHE L ONDON OM NI BUS and THAMES 

STEAM-ROAT GUID®; witha Map ofthe Thoreugh ares tra- 
vu sed by Umini' uses. Dbe Moy edition ix) ow ready 


§. Jouxsox, 1, Charl en comrt, Steauil 
ig {HEAP BoOKS—W. MILLERS CATA- 
/ LOGUE, Part 34.may now be had GHATIS and POSTAGE 
FREER. Itcomprises wo: ke in m mt departments ot Literrture,ineiuding 
Rint Voyages and i avris, & Tho BOT rare and curious Works St 
ly low prices —3, Upver East Smithfiel 4, Tower-bil, Lendoa, 


wr 72 
\ ALUABLE BOOKS.—R. SAYWELL'S 

'  CATALOGURF (Part XXL) of important and in*eresting Works 
in Diviniey, Constic History. Ri-crabhy, and 
Gevern) fiteratur et or 4, may be bad. postage fica, 
on 4 pp ieasion, i538, Ai shi ‘hot born, near Xew Uxtord st, eet, 


MUSIC, ge. 




















NEW 


Now ready, price 3:., _ 
TIYMN for ALL NATIONS, 1851. By 
1. M. F. TUPPER, D.CL., F.R Author of “ Ireverbial I hi- 
depmoghtyys Translst-a inte tshirty Langunges (and pearly Fury 
yonece). ly by 5 SEBASTIAN WEs- 
LRY, Mus. HOMAS BRETTELL, Rupert- 
| street, Huymerket; aud Published by TROMaS HATCHAKB, 187, Pic- 


| easily, aud al Rooksellers. 

| *s { LD ENGLAND IS MY HOME.” A 
} New Bong, dedicated to her Majesty the Queen. ly ITENKY 
} PASE, Auhor ef “Laugh whie soucen, &c.&c. Y%. * There ina 
H 
| 











heartine: ke in the werds aod murie whick will rencer this song 

p palar.”—Charch and State Gagetie, April ith. be above seme is 
| thoroughly English in spirit, seaviment, and treatment, &c.— Library, 
| 1. Rdweri's- terrace, Kensington: ard a}! mnie and boos se! bers. 


|] EW SONG.—"OH, GIVE ME BACK BUT 
| i YESTERDAY.” Composed by F. ROMER. Trice 2s (sent 
postage free). To those who have heaid Miss Poole ting this song, 
aud witnessed the power.ul effect produced, commen is needless; but 
others who have not, and require a composition where 8 and 
music are equally happy, we recommend this bailad as « perfect gem. 
lis a9 oe cone 88 of most voices. 
ondon 











DUFF and Hopcsox, 65, Oxford-street. 





| 
Under the patronae of nis ‘Royal’ Highness Prince Albert, 
YMN of PRAISE for ‘all NATIONS 


| A Sacred Cantata for fonr voices, with Chorus and O ein or 
Piancf rie. The Words selected from tha Holy & riptures: the Music 
| ty £ LLOYD FOWLE, Tho work is handsumeiy and elegant y 
| printed, price 7s 64.—Printed for the Author, at the Lendon sacred 
diusic Warehouse, 69, Dean-street, Soho. and 14, Pon'try. 
ISS CATHERINE HAYES.—The most 
a favourite Ballads sung by the above distinguished v ocalist are, 
“Way de Lweep for thee ?" by Wallace; ‘Oh, sing to me,’ 
Osborne; “ Tq be beloved again,” by Linky ; “ Those happy dsys are 
gor.’ by Lavena; and * My thoughts are of thee,” by Maynard. 


} CGAMBER, BEALE, and Co., Wl, Kegent-street, amd 67, Conduit- 
btBeet. 











| Under the especial patronage of her most excellent Majesty.—Jas 
published. price Sis Gd, 
H J. HAYCRAFT’S VOLUME of SACRED 
e HARMONY. Contributors: Kate Loder, Sterndale Bennett, 
Heury . Smart, Macfarren, Goss, Dr. Wahnisicy, 
Holmes, Richard Barnett, Keo Ke. 

“ This is a judicious and i works 
of high merit, aud altogether possessing an Satara not ree te pass 
lastily away. ’—Atias. 

London: Abpisox and Co., Regent-street; and at theEEditor’s re- 
sidence, 32, ', Queen's-road. Glo'ster Gate, Regent's Park. 


ULLIEN’S KEEPSAKE for 1851. Price 68. 
Just published. ** Jullien's Keepsake,” bound im a beautifally 
embossed cover, and Iustrated with a Painting, charming'y «xeeuted 
in Bartter's Parent OUli-coloars. It eontains an entirely new Qua- 
mat Waits, Polka, andGalop, composed Ly Jullien, and performed 
by hia orchestra for the first time at ber Mojcoty' s Court Bali.—Price 

6s (poate ge free). 

JULLTEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


J SLULEN and Uo,’s MUSICAL PRESENTA- 
3 TION and CIRCULATING LIBRARY eombined. Terms of 
subscripvion, Three Gamneas per annam. The principal featare whieh 
distinguishes thie library from ail ethers is, that the subserihars, be- 
* being liberally supplied om loan during the year with all staudard 
and mew vocal and pixnoforte compositions, are presented with three 
Kwneas” worth ef musie every year Gratis, whieh may be seleeted b: 

patter during the termef subscription. Prospectuses forwarde 

\ free on application to JOLLIEN and Ce., 214, Rogeat-strect. 


~ 

| NHW. MUSIC—TUE PIANISTA— 
oe Gyrtarus, 3a (for May); Le Prephive,, 48; Les Hugveaots, 4a5 

} Tucia 4s; la Figiia, 9a; 3s; high 

| 2.; ana torty other opera, Qseudh. Ail fan Thume sige 
3 stomps. Any three pumoers post free for 78 stamps.—Pianisia 

| —- eT, Paternes:er-rew; and 16A, Argyll-sireet, Kegent-strect. 


} Catalogu -« Gratia 


| MUL PIANISTA, No. 13), containing the 
_ Three Royal Gorlitzas. and Varin's Original Gorlitza (with 
ain inttructions for daunting them). price 1s. No. 132, containins Three 
} New and O:iginad Songs for the Drawinpgroom, ls. Both numbers, 
post free, 30 stamps. Seamer offices 67, Paternoster-row; and 16a, 
} a gma Regert-stree: 

* The * Pianists” for May: No. 153, containing overtures and airs 

{ fram’ “Gusiaves,”” 28. | Post free, 30 stamps. 


Lucas, Phillips, 












































PERA.—HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 
and the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-G‘RDEN, 
Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, at CRAMER, BEALE, and Co’s,, £01, Regent- 
strut; and 67, Conduit-strvet. 





DIANOFOR'TES,—CRA MER, _ BEALE, “and 

| COs have the best of every dexcr’ ripen tiou, lish and Foreign, 

) New end Secondhand, for SALE 3 or IK “Sn ent-street, and 
street. 


Wir, Con luit~ 
| JLANOFORTES for SALE or HIRE, at 
| CHAPVELL'S, “New. Bond-street.—A large stock of New 
and Second-hand PIANOS, by Erard, Broadwood, Collard, &c., for 
| Saw or Hire. Instruments ‘hy less reputed makers at the lowest 
Pri cea. Any ove hiring a Piano for not Jess than one year can, if de- 
red. choese a perfectly new instrument from the factories of any of 
the best makers. Old Pianofortes taken in cachange.—i0, New Bond- 
~sireet. 


[ANOFORTES. at Manutacturing Prices.— 
Mesers. HOLDERNESSE and CO., 444, New Oxford-street, 
London, beg to inforan their friends and the public that they haver- 
duced the price of their Piccolo Pianotortes, in rose wood, zebra, 
or walnuj-iree-wood cases, $025 guineas each. These beautiful in- 
struments are 6§ octaves (C to A) in compass, combine all the latest 
improveinents, are possessed of amazing power, com with ¢weet - 
ness of tous, and finished with the sume care and attention that 
| has hitherto so d their Warranted for 
years, and exchanged if not gece of.—A Met of 
from, £10; 








hanit by Broatwood, Collard, 
and double and single-action on BRET by nrard, from rst ‘.B Every 
Gwcription tf musical instrument ttined, Fepaited, and taken In ox- 
change. 
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TRADE AND SPADE. 





Tae Porrry py CHARLES MACKAY. Tue Music sy Henry Rvssett. 
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tween twofriends,in days of old, A bit - terstrife be - gan, And 
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vain, un-du - ti- fal, and proud,” Said Spade, with flash-ing eyes. “You earn your thou-sandswhile I starve, You ary my chil - dren’s — 
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ride in state with lord - lylooks, Youdwell in bow’r and hall; You speak of re-proach-ful- ly, And pros - peron my 
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from this hour, in shine or Show'r, We'llllearn tolive a - ‘patti: I rul’d theearth ere you were born; I cast youfrom my heart.’ 
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And Trade lost temper in his pride. And thus they wrangled night and day. And all the people sang for joy, 
He utter’d words of scorn ; Unfair, like angry men, To see their good accord, 
“ You do not know the ways of mer - Till things went wrong between them both. While Spade assembled all his sons, 
% Amid your sheep and corn And would not right again. And piled his plenteous board. 
You doze away the busy day, But growing wiser in distress, He fed them on the best of fare— 
Nor think how minutes run: } Each grasp’d the other’s hand — Untax’d the foaming ale— 
Go, put your shoulder to your work, “*T was wrong,” said Spade, “ to rail at Trade, And pray’d, in England’s happy shore, 
And do as I have done He loves me in the land.” That Trade might never fail. 
You’ve all the earth to yield you wealth, And Trade as freely own’d his fault — And busy Trade sent fleets of ships 
Both corn and pasture land, “I’ve been unjust,” he said, To every sea and strand, 
I only ask a counting-house, ‘To quarrel with the good old man And built his mills and factories 
And room whereon to stand. Who grows my daily bread. O’er all the prosperous land. 
And from this hour, in shine or shower Long may we flourish, Trade and Spade, And so we'll sing God save the Queen, 
- I’ll learn to live alone; In city and in plain! And long may Brother Spade, 
11 do without you well enough— The people starve while we dispute, For sake of both the rich and poor, 
The world shall be my own !” We must not part again.” Unite with Brother Trade! 











Lonpon: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by WitLiam Lirt eg, 198, er aforesaid.—SatuspaY, May 17, 1851. —SUPPLEMENT. 














